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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first by States; second, by Towns, 


Covorapbo, Golden. 
TATE SCHOOL OF MINES. —ESTAB- 
lished 1874. Fall term opens Sept. 2 
penenatens for admission, June 35.89. and Sept. 


Full courses in Mining En . Metallurgy, 
Electrical Engineering, and An hemistry . 
Tuition free. Ca logue sent Ay a lication. 
18 CHAUVENET, dent, 
Golden, Col. 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwic' 

CADEMY AND WOME FOR TEN 
Boys.—(Sixty-sixth year of Aaotome. Twelfth 
of Home.) Thorough preparation for college or for 
business. ABSOLUTELY HEALTHFUL location and GENU- 
INE HOME, with the most refined Te Goop 

GYMNASIUM. References given and required. 

J. H. "poor, . Principal. — 





ONNECTICUT, Hart 
L L Ve OOD SIDE SE MINA ina. a aot 
Conger for Far’ sees fj to 


Schools. 


ASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD.- 
mits not more than four hove into his family, to 





ae For ook colle e or educate matin y. Separate tuition, 

care in - res arming location, 

with J Seunis-court . E. ABBOT, Ph.D. * 

CHUSETTS, Cambridge. ates 

WIE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL (FOR 
Girls). 


Application should be made to 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. ; 
NVCORD HOME SCHOOL.—TWEN- 

3 five boys prepares, for college, sctentifie school, 

or business. All advantages of family life com. 
bined with best mental and physical training. Butld- 
ings new and constructed according to latest models, 
enty-five acres of land. Jamks S. GARLAND, Master. 
MasSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. 22d year. Prepares for College, Science, 


Music. 
ae James C. Parsons, Principal. 





ConNEcTICUT, Stam 
ISS AITKEN S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Ladies.—Thirty-sixth year begins Oct. 7, 1891. 
For circulars address, Is8 CATHERINE AIKEN. 





DeELAWwaRE. Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH. 
French, and German Boarding and Dav School 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22. 1891, 
DIsTRIcT oF COLUMBIA, Washingto 

WE COLUMBIAN UNIPER STTY.— 
College, Mrdical School, Dental School, Law 

School, Scientific Sqhod. For catalogues, address 

Dr. AMES C. WELLING, President. 








ILLINOIS, Highland ‘Park, 23 miles north of Chicago. 

ORTHWESTERN MILITARY ACA- 

demy. Col. H, P. Davison, Superintendent. 

Four courses of study and full corps of experienced 

instructors. Graduates commissioned in the State 
Militia. Send for Catalogue. 


Lovurstana, New Orleans, 247 Prytanta Street. 
M?*3: F. D. BLAKE AND MRS. L 

Polk Chapman’s French and Eagiish Boswdine 
and Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 1, 1890. Stu- 
dents prepared for college. Ample grounds for out- 
door exercise. 


Matnr, Mt. Desert, Seal Harbo 
RIVATE TUITION FOR THE SUM- 
MER. Students’ Club of Mt. Desert. Four 7. 
rienced teachers. ae ie for Harvurd. Send for 
circular L. L, Hoopsr, T. 29, Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 16 Mount Vernon P!ace East. 
phd cae Bi Salad eS —_ 


R. TUTWILER and Mrs. ANNE CAB! 
Rust, Pune ipals. Boarding and | Day School Tor Vouns 
Ladies and Little Girls. 

Boarding Pupils limited to twenty. Students pre- 
pared for college. 














MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin St. 
HE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 


Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal, will reopen 
September 24, 1891. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F.. STEARNS’S HOME 
School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 22, 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
138 HELOISE ze “HERSEY WILL 
be at 25 Chestnut St., Boston, until July 10, to 
meet applicants for admission to her School for Girls. 
No student received without a personal interview. 
Special advantages in Literature and Modern Lan- 
genges. Circulars on application. 








RB’ TON UNIVERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean. 
EpMuUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (63d Year), 
For boys and girls.—Pre; tion for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is a ty. Reference is m 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
buil , on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very oat the Institute. 
Preparation also for college = th or pal a Greek) 
and for bu business. Special students recel 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 1514 Beacon Street. 
oh OF EXPRESSION. — Voice, 
and mind. Opens Oct.8. Summer, Bos- 
ton, guly | li. 
Massa: ACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
HE MISSES 'HUBBARD’S SCHOOL 


for Girls will reopen October 1, 1891. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received. 








'HUSETTS, Brookline, 26 Cypress Street. 
LLE TEGE PREPARATORY and HOME 
aT foe a just out . of Boston. Fall term be- 
gins Oct. 1 SaRa# B. D. Lewis, A.B., Principal. 





HUSETTs, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
A Fat FAMILY SCHOOL Fol BO Loa 
—Fits for College, Physical Labora oo 
taken care of, during the summer, with or without in 
struction, on the coast of Maine. ‘Ciroulars. 
Josava KENDALL, A.M. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington, 
REPARATION FOR HARVARD,— 
Limited to six boys. Address for particulars, 
Rev. G. L. STOWELL, A.B. (Harv, ). 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell, 49 Nesmith St 
ELVIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
Prepares for Vassar, ome. Smith, ete. Day 

and boarding pupils received Hest possible refer 
ences, For circulars and terms addre ss promptly 
rs. E. J. UNDERHILL, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Martha’s Vineyard. 
UMMEX WORK AT COTTAGE CITY 
ade eparation for college for advanced standing, 
$F t0me e up deficiencies. Instructors: Isaac B. kur 
Ggss, A.M., ston tin School, and JAMES JENKINS, 
A.B., Dix ‘St. School, Worcester, Mass. For circulars 
send to one of the instructors. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale. 
SHLEY HALL.— HOME 
for Young Ladies. 
Music, Art, and Languages. 
Principal 





SCHOOL 
Ten miles from Boston. 
Miss M, G. WHITTEMORE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Northampton. 
SMITH COLLEGE AND NORMAL 
Graduate will receive into her home a few girls 
who desire to finish their preparation for colleve. or to 
do other private work during the summer. Parents 
can also be tg neg References given and 
required. Address | Box 2 


Mass SACHUSETTS, Plymouth and Duxbury. 
a a nl HOME SCHOOL FOR 
mouth.—12 bors: ; 25th year. H. B. 
ary), Head Master. irs. KNAPP, Principal. 


tate tl , Heac 
WDER POINT SCHOOL, Dux ury. 
—22 boys. Laborato=tes. 
FREDERICK B. Knapp. S.B. (M.I.T.), Principal. _ 
CHUSETTS, Quincy 


Aesits ac A CADE a ve. CRELPARA* 
school for boys.—School year 
begins po Ann dg 17. 





"Dor all information address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. | 





MASSACHUSETTS, South Hadley. 
OUNT HOLYOKE SE WH. VARY and 
a college courses with degrees, 


and seminary course with diploma. Laboratories, 
Cabinets, Art Art Gallery, Library. 55tn - ar opens Sept. 
17, 1891. Board an —_ #200 a yea 


rs. E. 8. Vina, President. 


ASSACHUSETTS, ae eld. 
ue, matND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE'S 
School for Girls. —Formerly Miss Howard’s. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. . ; 
ad gob ND MILITARY ACA- 
ig: ins — year Sept. 16. CLASSICAL, 

scresii eae, Gon reful Ti Home Comfort 
eparato 8., Caresr raining, Home Comforts. 

” — J.A A. SHAW, A. M.. He: vd Master. 

~ MASSACHUSETTS, Worces 

RS, THROOP'S: “SC HOOL FOR 
Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 





tory. samen September 30, 1891. 
CHUSETTS, Worces 
OHN W. DALZE ih S PRIVATE 


School for Boys, 66 West St.—Pre epares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for catalogue. 


ICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. r ; 

ICHICAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

Ll —A Coie = Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Locatio 

_—, for beauty an 





miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
—— For catalogue, 
Col. J. 8. RoGERS, , Supt. 





NESOTA, Faribault. See i 
ie T TUCK SCHOOL, ONE OF THE 
ped Church Schools for Boys. Special- 


thoro' sen htdoe t for Colleze. Ask for catalogue. 
_ 1 JAMES Dopey, D.D., Rector. _ 





NEw JERSEY, Freehol 
REEHOLD 1: STITT UTE.—C OLLE GE 
reparation a specialty. For boysonly. Early 
Bitcation ee Boys taken through summer. 
CHAMBERS, A 





EY, Lawrencevil 
A WRENCE VILLE SCHOOL, OHN C, 
Green Fomnéutn. Early application for ad- 


mission {s advisable. vor catalogue and information, 
address . James C. MACKENZIE, Pb. 
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Schools. 


New Jersey, Morristown. 
T. HILDA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
» will reopen Sept. 28. Terms $250. Music extra, 
Summer session. Circulars sent on application. 


New JERSEY, Mount Holly. 
NT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
eee Between Philadelphia and New York. 
He: iithful, he!pful, homelike. Education with forma- 
tion of character. College prep., English, and business 
courses. $400 per year. HENRY M.WALRADT (Yale), Prin. 
- New York, Albany. read : ; 
YT, AGNES SCHOOL.—UNDER THE 
»J direction of Bishop Doane. 21st year. Fullcourses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard Course 
for Woraen. 34 instructors. Tuition $400 a year. For 
catalogue address St. Agnes School. Scare fae 5 
New York, 140-142 Columbia 
Heights. ‘ : : 3 
WE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FO 


Girls will reopen September 30. 


Brooklyn, 


New York City, 525 Park Ave., cor. of 61st St. 
ADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS,— 
‘Onen Oct. 1. Preparation for the Harvard E.xa- 
 mkésaiie Barnard, and other colleges for women; 
number limited: speci: 1lattention to English, elocution, 
and physical culture; daily instruction and practice in 
Delsarte gymnastics. ARY B. Wuiton, A.B., and 
Lots A. BANGS. 
References--The Hon. Seth Low, Pres. Columbia Col- 
lege; the Rev. L. Clark Seelye, D.D., President Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass.; Truman J. Backus, LL.D., 
Principal of Packer Institute, Brooklyn; James G. Cros: 
well, Head Master of the Brearley School for Girls, N.Y. 





New York Crty, 55 West 47th Street. 
] TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
a will reopen Sept. 30, Three boarding pupils 
will be received into the family. 


NEW YORK ats, 32 and 34 East 57th Street. 
Mi: SS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
d SON’S Bos wees ' and Day School for Girls reopens 
T hursday, ( retobe r 1, 





New YORK, Fort E award. 
fe RT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 
stitute for Young Women. Superior buildings, 
appointments, and advantages. #240. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue. Jos. E. KING, D. D., Pres. 


New York, Long Island, Gr arden C ity. 
‘(THE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF 
Saint Paul.”’—Boys’ Boarding School, College 
Preparation, Military Discipline. 
Address HEAD MASTER. 
Address for July and August. Scarboro Beach. Me, 
New York, Mantius. 
‘7. JOHN'S MILITARY SCHOOL.— 
» Civil Engineerin Classics. Business. Under 
the visitation of the War Department. Military under 
U.s.Army Officer. Address Wu. VERBECK, Supt. 


NEW YORK, Newburgh. 
er AR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
® The mistake in mataaing up boys begins at eight. 
A pamphlet. (8600 a year.) H. W. SIGLAR, 


New York, New Rochelle. 
Vg COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
**the Castle.””. Boys prepared for college or busi. 
ness. Rooms elegantly furnished. Military instruction. 
Pup ils limited. For illustrated catalogue, address H. 
F. FULLER, M.A., Principal. 





New YORK, Saratoga Springs. , 
ype MPLE GROVE SEMINARS SU: 
perior facilities for the higher Sciences, Philosophy. 
Languages, Music, Painting, soctal culture. 37th year 
begins Sept. 16. Address CHas. F. DowD, Ph. is, Pres. 


NEw YORK, Syracuse. 
RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 
School for Girls. Reopens September 30 1891, 
RK fers to Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, George Wm. Curtis, 
Hon. Wayne McVeagh, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon. Andrew D. White 


New York, Syracuse. : 
EBLE SCHOOL —Boarding School for 
f Girls. Under the supervision of the Rt. Rev. 
F. D. Huntington, S.0.D. The twenty-) ee year 
begins Wednesday, Sept. 16, 1891. Apply 
Miss Mary fm 
NORTi bye Asheville. 
Pk {VENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPAR 
‘ atory ‘ceaatien and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, Ronald McDonald, B. A., Oxford. 


JACKSON, 





x Onto, C inctnnatli. 

~+DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

~ Beautiful location, high patronage, home life, 
unsurpassed advantages for modern languages, music, 


ete. Eleventh year begins Sept. 30, For circulars 
address Mme. FREDIN, as above. 
OHIO, Cincinnatl. 
i? ‘RTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND 
7 Classical Home and Day School for Girls. Board 


and tuition #600 for school year. 


For 16th Annual 
Catalogue, address 


G. K. _BaARTHOLOMEW, Ph.D. 


Onto. Cincinnati, Walnut Hills. 
m ISS NOURSE WILL REOPEN HER 
Eng rlish and Seem Family and Day School a 


tember 23, 1801. Pupils take special work, or the full 
course for’ ( -olle “ge ex uminations. 





Ouro, Cincinnati. 


Ms ARMSTRONG'’S 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, 


limite d to eightee n. 


SCHOOL FOR 
Avondale. Family 
Circulars sent on application. 








Siteok 


Onto, Cincinnati. 
M:: AUBURN INSTITUTE—French 
and English Home School for Young Ladies. Ad 
H. THANE MILLER. 


OHIO, Mey 
lV: STERN RESERVE UNIVERSI. 
ty.—¢ a for Women opens Sept. 24. Address 
the Dean 


OnTO, Cleveland 


LV JESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSI 
ty.—Adelbert College opens Se pt. 4. Aadress 
the Sec retary. 


Onto, Hudson. 
ZTESTERN RESERVE ACADEMY. 
_ A high-grade Christian Preparatory School. 
In 10 years has sent 8¥ students to 14 colleges. Catalog 
ie. NEwToN B. Howsart, Principal. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE,—4A_ COl- 
lege for Women.—Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from 
Philadelphia. Offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit. Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eng 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, ‘old French, Italian, Span 
ish, Celtic, German, ineludt Gothic and Old High 
German, History, Political Se ence, Physics, Chemis 
y, and lectures on hyerenemnn Gymnasium, 
rgent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
(oaien $475) in Greek, English, Mathematica, History, 
and Biology. _For Program, address as above. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
| ISS BALDWIN'S DAY, BOARD- 
‘ ing. and College Preparatory Sehool tor Girls 
reopens September 29. For circular addres 

; Miss FLORENCE Batpwin. 

PENNSYLVANIA, North Wal : 
ORTH WALES AC. IDE MY AND 
School of Business. Trent -first year Septem ber 
Board and tuition, $240 raduates, either sex 
enter Freshman best col eges. Smith or Wellesley Col 

lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. Brunner, P.O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Montgomery County, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOlL VG LA 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila 

delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its forty-second year Wednesday, 
Sept. 30, For circulars apply to Principals Ogonts 
School, 

Principals, Principal Emerita. 
Miss FRANcEs E. BENNETT, Miss H. A. Diniare. 
Miss SyLvia J. EASTMAN. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
202 and 204 West Cheiten Av re. 


J TSS MARY £. STEVEN S’ BOARD 

ing and Day School, 23d year. “Approved” 
by Bryn Ma awr and ** authorized” to prepare students 
for that college. The Bryn Mawr entrance examina 


tions are held in the school by an examiner from the 
College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. » 
} TSS ANABLE S BOARDING AND 
{V£_ Day School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 25 


PENNSYLVANIA, HOOr tt Germ antown 
PPRANKLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 

institution for Boys and Fecha Men, offers ad 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Science, and extended course; in History, English 
Literature, French, German, Drawing, blocution, and 
Vocal Music. An excellent system of physical c ilture 
(founded on Delsarte). Fine building and extensive 
grounds. Circulars and full information sent on ap 
plication. GeorGe A. PERRY, A.M., Head Master. 


PaNNSYLVAmtA, rs ND Cheatnut Hill. 


VFS. COMEGYS A MISS BELL'S 
e English, French, and Fh ad Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 29, 1880 

Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise 


PENNSYLY ‘OR Swarthmore 
WARTHM E COLLEG! OPENS 
9th moath, eth. 1801. Thirty minutes from Broad 
Street Station, Phila. Uuder care of Friends. Full 
College Courses for both sexes leading to Classical, Fn 
ineering, Scientific, aud Literary degtees t 
cation, extensive crounds, buildings. machir 
laboratories, and libraries. For particulars a 
logue, address 







PRESIDENT SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 
oe. ISLAND, —. island. 


LFRE 1 HALL, SUMM: R SCH Fé 
A of hl French, a German. For circulars, 
address HirRkam ORcUTT, Manager, 3 >omerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


GERMANY, Berlin 
HE {MERICAN HOME Si 
for foun Ladies offers to a limited number r the 
protection and comfort of an pa an home, together 
with the chaperomage 80 necessary to ¥ lacties 
studying abroad. The best masters tay fusic, “Art er 
man, and French. Vacation trips Russia, al 
France, and through Germany. . ‘echo i begtr 
sixth year September 14, 1801 ——. f r ci 
Miss KR. I. GrcBer?, 161 Lasaile St., Chic ti 








or the 
Principal, Mrs. Mary B. Wrirarp, Nett elbeck Str 21, 


Berlin. Mrs. Willard refers by rmission to Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland.and the Hon. William Walter Phelys, 
U.S. Minister to Germany. 


FRANCE, Nice 
\ 


yp és TADIES WH AL- 
side in Nice during the wi: ter and in Sw ritgerland 
or the mountains in the summer, would receive a limited 
number of y yung ladies to instruct amd chaperone. 
Pupils prepared for Oxford and Cambridge. Services 
of certificated governess. Special advantages for deli 
cate and backward girls; also for advanced pupils 
Parior boarders received For terma, references, etc., 
apply Miss Kw 
Villa Maine, Avenue Shakspere. 








Stiools 


TICA CONSERV ATOR } Wi 
U/ —A Training School for Muatc Teac hers, U thea, 


N.Y. Loc Lommaagnp, Director 


Teachers, ere. 


lf -\ 

ae Preparate ry Latina ar ek is leaired in the 
Free Academy, Norwich Conn must 
experience In teaching, 3 
of ability, character 







1 COLL: UNA { we ‘ 
La spent two summers travelli: gz tin Europe with 
several Dboys, would like to take one or more boyeor a 
small party to Europe this summer. Highest refer- 
ences. Address J. A. T.. care Nation 


a . fa 
7 wai UVa i ( LA d 
boys during the s summer with or without tuter- 





ing. Country residence on Long Islan 1S ind. Long 
experience at preparatory work. Highest references 
J.H. Sperry, AM., Cli n, 
ff. AP ARD GRAD a4 d ‘ Le 
a position as t rduring t summer months 
Rest references as oe ciemanten amd a ‘ Aduress 
H. G., Nation 
¢ sires a posi tion as t tor for the summer. Fre 
par: ation for college a spec falty Address 
HARVARD,” care of \ 
one or more boys to tutor during the summer 






Highest references Add ress 
Writam Esty, Ar 


eG x \ D 


Fa 
months. 
herst Maas 





7 
lege grad late, Xe Years abroad, desiree position 
fe galeke sradiuate, 24 yes ish, (ier n_ and Spantsh 
Address ** Lanuvack,” care of the \uf .Y 
‘ 
¥ & att 
ress M.S 
A ‘ 
\ ™ 
. . 
‘ ‘ i ‘ ‘ . d 
¢ . : 
. make en ents for the summer Address 





4 No. Ave., Camt ridge Mass 


\ 


p ; a2 d rors ‘ j , 
/ highest references, should like summer position 
Address Trtor, care of Nation 








a . 4 
4 ‘ +s _= 4a | . * Pa 
Ww ld like a positior va 
cation F Ss RookRs, 
tion as tutor to sett jent spre; ar ne for technical 
courses. Addresa P.O. Box 977, Ithaca, N.Y. 
~ ’ 2 ‘ 


4 Ai. yd \ 7 uier f 
Cc vard. G Chestnut Street, Boston 


i" , 7 
Schoo. Ag CIES. 
positions 2 of Meloni 8, “> and @ ‘ 
Physics, $1.4") each. 3 of Mathematics, @7 t 


Zo? Geology, 6800 to 61s Sof Latin, 8) t 
, 61.800, 7 susie Mrectors, 6800 ¢ 


5 nat ive ye hers (ladies) of ‘French for Eastern 
mies, 650) to@7™). Addreas C. J. ALBERT, Elmh 


s 0 ngiist 


d ers’ Agency - lies “Pro fessors, T 
to Colleges, School 


Tut. _ra, Governesses, “on. 
Families Apply to 
Mas. M. J. Youre Fruros. 
28 Union Square, New York. 
THE FISK (CHERS Vi S 


7 Tremont Place, Boston, Maas., 6 Clinton Place, 

¥. ¥.. 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., and 120% South 
aring Street, Los Angeles, Cal 1)-page Agency 

= ual free EVERETT ©. Fisk & Co. 


a VEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
{saa supplies all grades of Teac hers and Educa 


tors arcatio ~ near ba centre of population of the 
v.38. App ly 2 Rvue@e ies, Manager, 
Room Palace Hotel Building, Cincinnail, oO. 


WERICAN AND FOREIGN Profes sors, 
 % tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., su; plied to Col. 
. schools, and ore: Miriam Coy RIERE, 

50 Sth Av., cor. 20th St.. N. Y. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEA ¢ ae nS 
Agency. Oldest and «.. known tn U. 
Established 1855 & East 14th ae » & 


New York College for the 


Training of Teachers, 
9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
A Professional Schoo! for the equipment of 
Colie~e Graduates and others who combine abill- 
ty. scholarship, and practical power. Informae 
tion furnished on application, 


School List « ontinued on Page V.} 


STUDENTS 






TURE ASS 
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SCHOOL OF APPLIED ETHICS, 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. SIX WEEKS, JULY 1-AUGUST 12, 1891. 


The School of Ethics opens Wednesday, July 1, at 10 a. M., with Introductory Addresses by the Directors of the three Departments, Professors 


ADAMB, Toy, and ADLER. 


TUITION, TEN DOLLARS for the entire Session, including all the Lectures in the Three Departments. Single Lecture, 25 cents. 


Dean, Henry C. ADAMS, Pb.D., University of Michigan; Secretary, 8. BURNS WESTON. 


June 25to August 12, Plymouth, Mass, 


The object of the School is the study of Practical Ethics in the broadest sense of that phrase. 
regard to the wants of clergymen, teachers, journalists, philanthropists, and others, who are now seeking careful information upon the great themes 


of Ethical Sociology. 


PLYMOUTH.—Apart !rom its historic interest, Plymouth is a pleasant piace for summer residence, 
there is good surf and still-water —. boating, sailing, and fishing. An electric railwa 
t 


which will be occupied by the Schoo!, 
reached by steamer daily during the summer. 


Board may be had at prices ranging from six to fourteen dollars a week. 


Plymouth, Mass, 


Office of the School, 1602 Chestnut St., Philade!lpnia, 


From 


The matter to be presented has been selected with 


No such opportunity tor study in thisimportant fleid has ever been offered in this country. 


It abounds in attractive walks and drives, and 


connects the hotels. boarding-nouses, and lecture-hails, 
is a little over an hour by rail from Boston (Old Colony Road, Kneeland St.), from which also it muy be 


Application for board should be made to Nathaniel Morton, Esq.,. 





I, Department of Economics. 


(a) History of Industrial Society and Eco- 
nomic Doctrine in England and America, 
Pror. H. C. Apams, Pa.D., Univ. of 
Michigan. 


July 2.—The Modern Social Movement, and the True 

Method for Its Study. 

3.—The Manor considered as the Unit of Agricul- 
tural Industry in Feudal Times. 

4.—The Town considered as the Unit of Manufac- 
turing Industry in Feudal Times. 

6.—The Black Death and Tyler’s Rebellion con- 
sidered in Their Industrial Consequences. 

7.—The Times of Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
considered as Foreshadowing Modern Ideas 


of Capital, 
8.—The Spirit of Nationalism as expressed in In- 
dustrial Legislation of the Seventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries. 
16.—Liberal Writers of the Eighteenth Century 
with Especial Reference to the Industrial 
Liberalism of Adam Smith. 
17.—Industrial and Social Results of the Develop- 
mentfof Textile Machinery. 
18.—Critical Analysis of the Effect of Machinery 
’ on Wages, 
: 20.—Industrial and Social Results of the Develop- 
, ment of Steam Navigation. 
21.—Mill’s Political Economy, considered as the 
most Perfect Expression of the Industrial 
Ideas of the Middle Classes. 
22,—Changes in Economic Ideas since Mill. A. 
Fundamental Economic Conception. 
23.—Changes in Economic Ideas since Mill. B. 
Relation of Government to Industries. 
24.—Is Our Civilization just to Workingmen ? 
Aug. 10.—Trades-Unions considered as the Working- 
man’s Solution of the Labor Question. 
11.—Public Commissions considere as a Con- 
servative Solution of the Monopoly Ques- 


tion. 
12.—-Review of Industrial History and Doctrine. 


(b) Modern Agrarianism. Prof. J. B, CLARK, 
Ph.D., Smith College. 


July 9.—The Nature and History of Agrarianism. 
10.—The Single-Tax Movement, 
11.—The Farmers’ Alliance, 


(c) Social Questions suggested by the Crowding 
of Cities, ALBERT SHAW, Ph.D, Amer. 
Editor of the Review of Keviews, 


July othe Housin 


of Metropolitan Populations 
illustrate 


by Paris, London, Berlin, anc 


Naples. 

14.—The General Booth Project in Its Relation 
to the Scientific Treatment of Congested 
City Population. 

15.—Practical Education for Young Men and 
Women, illustrated chiefly by London ex- 
periments, 


(d) Trusts. Hrnry D. Luoyp, Esg., Chicago. 
July 25.—History of a Trust. 


(e) Codperation. Pror. F. W. Taussia, Ph.D., 
Harvard. 


July 27.—Distributive and Credit Coéperation. 
28.— Profit-Shari and Productive Coéperation. 
29.—Workingmen’s Insurance. 


(f) Factory Legislation. Hon. C. D. WRIGHT, 
U. S&S. Commissioner of Labor. 
J uly 30.—Factory Legislation in En 


land, 
31.—Factory Legislation in the United States. 
Aug. L—The Ramifications of Factory Legislation. 


(3) Education in its Social and Economic 
Aspects, Pror. E, J. James, Ph.D,, Univ. 
of Penna. 


Aug. 3—Development of Educational Ideals and 
Systems. 

4.—Recent Tendencies in Education at Home and 
Abroad. 


5.—American Educational Problems. 
Pres. E, BEnJ. 


(b) Socialism. ANDREWS, 


Brown University. 


Aug. 6.—The Social Plaint. 
7.—Socialism as a Remedy. 
8.—The Better Way. 








II.—Department of History of 
Religions. 


(a) The History, Aims, and Method of the 
Science of History of Religions, Pror. C. 
H. Toy, Harvard. 


July 2.—Definition of the Subject. 
4.—Method of Study. 
ei of the Science of the History of Re- 
ons. 


ns. 
13,—Select Bibliography. 
14.—Classification of Religions. 
15.—Relation of Religion to Civil Government 


and to Art. 
16.—Relation of Religion to Science, Philosophy, 
and Ethics. 
17.—Conceptions of the Deity: Animism, Fe- 
tichism, and ny. 
18.—Polytheism and Mythology. 
20.—Monotheism. 
29.—Monotheism, continued. 
31.—Approach to the Deity: Sacrifice. 
Aug. 3.—Magic. 
5.—Righteousness. 
7.—The Ideal Human Society. 
10.—Sacred Books. 
11.—Religious Keformers and Founders. 
12.—The Ethical Element in Religion. 


(b) The Babylonian-Assyrian Religion, PROF. 
M. Jastrow, JR, Pr.U, Univ. of Penna. 


July 3.—The Gods, Spirits, and Beliefs of the Babyloni- 
ans and Assyrians. 
6.—The religious Literature of the Babylonians. 
7.—The Relation of Culture to Religion Among 
the Babylonians and Assyrians. 


(ec) Buddhism. Pror. M. BLOOMFIELD, Ph.D., 


Johns Hopkins. 


July 8.—The Origin of Buddhism. 
10.—The Doctrines of Buddhism. 
11.—The Ethics of Buddhism. 


(d) Islam. Pror.G. F. Moors, D.D., Andover 


Theolog. Sem. 


July 21.—Mohammed and the Beginnings of Islam. 
23.—The Formative Period of Moslem Dogma, 
25.—The Ruliog Ideas of Islam. 


(e) The Greek Religion. Pror. B. 1. WHEELER, 


Ph.D., Cornell. 


July 22.—General Characteristics of the Greek Religion. 
24.—The Ritual of the Greek Religion. 
27.—Homeriec beliefs concerning the Existence 

and the Immortality of the Soul. 


(f) The Scandinavian Religion. Pror, G. L. 
KitrrepGE, Harvard. 
July 28.—The Service of the Gods. 
30.—The Future Life. 
Aug. 1.—The Odinic System. 
(g) The Laic Religion of the Middle Age. MR. 
W. W. NEweELL, Editor Journal of Amer. 
‘olk-Lore. 
Aug. 4.—Religion of the Laity in the Middle Age; Dif- 
ferences of ideas and Periods. 
6.—The, Ravgien of the Ignorant Mass in the 


e Age. 
8.—The Religion of the Poets in the Middle Age, 


SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES, 





July 5, 
President Wrigat (Swedenborgian). 
**The New Jerusalem Cburch.”’ 
July 32, 
Rev. Dr. nESoLA MENDEs (Jewish). 
** Judaism.”’ 


ly 19, 
key. F, P. BopFrisH (Koman Catholic). 
**The Roman Catholic Courch, 
July 26, 


Rev. H. Price COLLIER (Unitarian), 
** Unitarianism.”’ 


Ju 


” 


August 2, 
Rev. GEo. DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. (Baptist). 
*The Problem ot Church Unity.” 
August 9, 
Not yet provided for. 





III.—Department of Ethics. 
(a) System of Applied Ethics, with special re- 

Serence to the Moral Instruction of Chil- 

dren. ProF. Fetix ADLER, PuH.D., New 


York. 


July 1.—The Problem of Unsectarian Moral Instruc- 
tion. The Position of Religion in the 
German Schools; in the American Public 
Schools. 

3.—The Special Function of Moral Instruction in 
the Development of Character, 
5.—Development of Conscience. 
8.—Efficient Motives of Good Conduct. 
10,—Classifications of Duties; Ancient and Modern 
Systems considered. 
13.—Suicide; the Stoic and Modern Views of it 
contrasted. 
15.—Ideals of Culture. 
17.—-Ethicising of the Feelings. 
20.—Duties of Veracity, Justice, and Charity. 
22.—Ethics of the Family. 
24.—Professional and Political Ethics. 
27.—Ideals of Friendship in Ancient and Modern 


Times. 
29.—Man’s Relation to Nature and the Lower 


Animals. 
31.—The Use of Stories in the Moral Teaching of 
the Young, illustrated by a Collection of 
Stories from the Bible and from Greek 
and Hinau Sources. 
Aug. 3.—The Use of Proverbs andof Extracts from 
Great Speeches illustrated in the same way. 
5.—The Moral Value of the Study of Selected 
yt 
10.—The Individualization of Moral Teaching 
(Hints for the Study of Character). 
12.—The Correlation of Moral Instruction with 
Other Branches, especially with the Teach- 
ing of History. 


(b) Ethical Theory. Mr. Wm. M. Satter, 
1 


cago. 
July 2.—The Idea of Gught. 
6.—The Realization of Man’s Nature as the End of 


orals. 
7.—The Truth in Utilitarianism and Intuitional- 
is 


(c) Folitics and Ethics. Prof. R, E. Tuomp- 
son, D.D., Univ. Penn. 
July 7.—The Ethics of Patriotism. 
9.—The Ethics of Party. 
11,—International Ethics. 


(d) Criminals and the State. 
T. Lewis, New York. 
July 14.—Theories of Penal Legislation. 
16.—The History of Prisons. 
18.—Recent Progress and Prospect of Prison Re- 
form. 


(e) The Indian Question. 
Harvard Law School. 

July 21.—The Legal Status of the Indian. 
23.—The Indian Question in the 


ast. 
25.—The Indian Question 

Present and its Re 

tions to Politics. 


(f) The Problem of Charity in Great Cities. 
Mr, J. H. FINLEY, Sec. State Charities Aid 
Ass'n, New York. 

July 28.—The Problem of Charity in Great Cities. 

30.—The Problem of Charity in Great Cities. 

Aug. 1.—The Problem of Charity in Great Cities. 


(g) Temperance Reform and Legislation. 
(Daves and Lecturer not determined.) 


(h) The Ethical Ideal in Education. Emiu 
G. Hirsca, Pu.D., Chicago, (Dates not 
fixed.) 


(i) Reform Movements among Workingmen. 
MR, W. L. SHELDON, St. Louis 
Aug. 4.—The Reform Spirit Among Labor Leaders. 
6.—The Literature of Labor Movements and 
Sociat Reforms; Single-Tax League, Na- 
tionalist Clubs, Educational Efforts, etc. 
8.—What should be the Attitude of the Pulpit 
and Ethical platforms towards the Labor 
movement? 


(j) Humane Treatment of Animals. 
} & 5,—History of the Relation of Man to Animals. 
F. Wa. E. SHELDON, ton. 
7.—Ethics of the Relation of Man to Animals. 
ioe : Xi age oy WHITE 
.—Vivisection. RS, CAROLIN ey 
” ~~ Woman’s Branch of the Penns. 
8.P. C. A. 


Dr. CHARLTON 


Prof. J. B. THAYER, 


HERBERTWELCH, 
ptt Philadelphia. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1891. 


The Week. 


Tne important feature of the Ohio Repub- 
lican Convention was not its nomination for 
the Governorship which is to be filled next 
fa)!, but its attitude toward the United States 
Senatorship that will be disposed of by the 
Legislature then to be chosen. The selection 
of Maj. McKinley as the candidate for Gov- 
ernor was inevitable, his championship of 
the Tariff Biil passed by the last Congress 
rendering his nomination a necessity of the 
situation. It was never a question whether 
he was likely to make the best run; the Con- 
vention was bound to make him the head of 
the State ticket. There ought to have been 
as little room for question about the Senator- 
ship. In ripe experience as a public man, in 
proved qualifications for the Senatorship, in 
obvious fitness to render the state effective 
service during the next few years in that 
office, no Ohio Republican is for a moment 
to be thought of in comparison with John 
Sherman. If the sober judgment of mem- 
bers of the party throughout the country 
could be pronounced, it would prove all 
but unanimous in the opinion that the 
best interests of the nation dictate his re- 
election. Notwithstanding this, the veteran 
leader found the opposition to him in his 
own party so strong that he was forced to 
decline the position of presiding officer of 
the Convention, which he would have 
liked, and even to withdraw his name as a 
candidate for the Senatorship, ‘ except 
on the voluntary tender of the office to 
him after the election of the next Genera! 
Assembly.” Except for this complete sur 
render he would have been subjected to 
public humiliation by the advoeates of ex: 
Gov. Foraker, who are bent upon putting 
that remarkable political character in Mr. 
Sherman’s place. 





A State campaign ought to turn on State 
issues, and there are plenty of such issues in 
Ohio this year. The Republican platform, 
indeed, devotes some space to them, but 
they are bound to play a secondary part in 
the contest. The attention of the people is 
engrossed with the bearing of the election 
upon national affairs, and their verdict wi! 
be governed by their views upon questions 
of Federal, rather than State, administra- 
tion. In this respect the canvass of 1891 in 
Ohio bears a striking resemblance to that of 
1875, when Rutherford B. Hayes ran against 
William Allen for Governor. If the Repub 
lican nomination of Mr. McKinley is followed 
by the renomination of Gov Campbell as the 
Democratic candidate, as now seems proba 
ble, the success of either will assure the 
State a good Executive, and the contest will 
be more than ever one of national policies. 
The chances undoubtedly favor the Re- 
publicans. Ohio has never failed to go Re 
publicin in a Presidential election, and when 
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a State canvass is made to assume a national 
aspect, as in 1875, the Republicans are al- 


ways likely to come out ahead. Moreover, 
it must be remembered that the ‘“* tidal 


wave ” of 1890 was felt less in Ohio than in 
any other State. While Pennsylvania on 
one side elected a Democratic Governor, and 
Indiana on the other a Democratic Secretary 
of State, Ohio gave about 11,000) plu 

rality to the Republican candidate for 
Secretary of State, and the Democrats se 
cured a majority of the Representatives in 
Congress only by reason of a most outrage 

ous gerrymander. Finally, the Republican 
managers throughout the country recognize 
the disastrous effect which the defeat of Mc 
Kinley would have upon the party, and will 
concentrate all their resources upon the 
State—and their resources are greater than 
those of the Democrats. 

The value and usefulness of courage in 
politics have been shown in a very striking 
way in the campaign which has been in pro 
gress in Mississippi during the past three 
months. The sub-treasury scheme of thi 
Farmers’ Alliance obtained a very strot 


foothold among the farmers of the State 
when it was put forth by the Alliance during 


the winter and spring. The Alliance mad 
the scheme the chief issue in the campaizr 
for the election of a Legislature which was 
to choose a United States Senator to succes 
Senator George. It sent out letters to al 
candidates for the Senatorship, including 
Mr. George, asking for their views about 
the scheme. Mr. George di 

from the issue, but met it squarely in 
long letter, in which he exposed w 
great clearness and force the fallacies 
of the project. He followed this up with 
other letters and speeches, and for two 
months or more he has been conducting a 
genuine campaign of education with the 
sub-treasury scheme as a text. His chief 
opponent has been Maj. Ethan Barksdale, 
who, from the outset, took a position exact 
ly opposite to the courageous one taken 
by Mr. George, 
approval of the views of the Alliance, and 


expressing comp.« 


advocating the sub-treasury p’an with argu 
ments worthy of the wildest disciple of 


cheap money. It has been revealed 





the past few days that in taking this cours 


n ninion 


Barksdale turned his back upon opinions 


; . ++ ry ? re . 
which he, as an editor, expressed only a few 
years ago, andsome of his editorial articles o 


that pe riod have been re 





denounced the 


ndows centralization project that 


b-freasurv 





*most stupe 














has been conceived by the most extreme con- 
solidationist, and declared that the ‘ pow- 
er of corruption that it would confer, the pa 
tronage that it would t up, the swarms 
of fRceholders and t ners that it 
would inflict upon the country, is a 
picture which the imagination grows 

to psint Barksdale’s 





cause Was on the wane before these revela- 





tions were made, and is now regarded as 


hopeless, 









. —— — 
Gov. Pattison has signed the new ballot 
act for Pe: nsylvar ia, and it is therefore a 
law. It will go into effect in March, 1892 
and the next Presidential election will be 
held under its provisions, It is, as we have 
pointed out, a very defective measure, and 
most unfair in its provisions relating to in 
dependent and third-party nominations, It 
will, however, give the State a secret, official 


1 


ballot, and consequently wi yrevent in 
. i 


timidation, bribery, and many other of the 
familiar devices practised under the old sys 
tem. Still, we think the Governor might 
justifiably have vetoed the measure, for our 
experience in New York has shown that in 
Many respects 4 defective ba t-reform law 


is worse than 


Although the Illinois Lecis'atnre refused 
to pass a general woman-suffrage Dill, it 


enacted a’aw giving the sex the right to 


vote in school elections tepresentative 
Parsons, says a corresp ndent € the W 

man's Journal, “pointed out the success of 
womenas teachers and county superinten- 
lents. {paid a clowing tribute to Mise 
Mary Allen West as the best superintendent 


of schools in the West. He made an eloquent 


plea for the richt of women to vote for the 
school boards that were to employ teachers 
for their children The bill passed the 
House by a vote of 82 to 44. So far as ap 
pears, there was po opposition to it from 
the “W R nstrants” who protested 
acsinst a general bill. Every such partial 
measure undoubtedly helps to hasten the 


coming of universal suffrage, In no Way 
; , 
in by the influence of its successful 


working in overcoming the opposition and 


“he opening of the new Federal Court of 
Appeal in this district last week was, we 
were giad to see, marked by solemnity 
suited to the occasion; for the creation of 
a Court ef Appeal to share the labors of 
the Supreme Court is an occasion of some 
solemnity in the judicial history of the Gov- 
ernment, and it was well to surround it 
with some ceremonisl. It was pleasant, 
judges in silk 


this city, which has suffered 


to see the 


so much from want of more external dignity 


nd formality in its courts of justice. The 


a 4 Aid aut 
theory that costume is a matter of no im- 
nortance has long held its ground all over 
the country, with most unfortunate effects 


on the manners of the male sex, and its effects 
have been nowhere more perceptible than in 
courts of law. The upward progress of the 
race from mere savagery has been in 
no outward sign so distinctly marked as in 
dress, and to ignore its importance is to ig- 
nore the relation of the eye to the imagina- 


tion. In every civilized country everybody, 
in spite of himself, associates what @ man 


wears, in some degreeat least, with his cha- 
racter. He considers certain costumes ap- 
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propriate to certain callings and certain 
mental and moral characteristics, and he 
makes inferences from dress as to these 
characteristics. In other words, he believes, 
consciously or unconsciously, in the existence 
of suitability in clothing. A minister dressed 
like asporting man would offend everybody, 
and a judge of a court of record produces 
the same effect, though in a less degree. 
A minister in a gown in the pulpit, too, 
is undoubtedly a more impressive person- 
age and a greater authority, even to the 
most cynical agnostic, than a minister 
in an overcoat—something we have ourselves 
seen. A judge in a silk gown, for similar 
reasons, is, both to the audience in his court 
and to himself, a different man from 4 
judge in a black velvet sack and yellow 
waistcoat—something we have also seen. 





The Christian Union gives a supple- 
mentary explanation of its view that a 
minister may honorably remain in the ser- 
vice of a denomination, though rejecting 
important articles of the creed. It now 
says that such a course is legitimate only 
when the minister frankly and fearlessly 
avows his dissent, and seems to think that, 
as long as no secret is made of heretical 
opinions, there is no impropriety in continu- 
ing in the service of the sect to which they 
are repugnant. Now, we have no wish to 
express a judgment on particular cases, but 
we think the essentially immoral nature 
of the general position is clear from a 
single consideration. Suppose a young can- 
didate for the ministry were ‘‘ frankly 
and fearlessly to avow his dissent” from 
leading articles of belief in any church; it 
is perfectly certain that he would never be 
allowed to enter the ministry of that church. 
He goes in only on condition of agreement, 
and there is a tacit understanding, in some 
cases there is an express understanding, that 
he will stay in no longer than he continues 
to agree with the creed he is engaged to ¢x- 
pound and defend. How, then, is it possi- 
ble to relieve a man, in the position where 
the Christian Union would place him, of 
the appearance, at least, of having obtained 
his ministerial standing under false pre- 
tences? With his present views avowed, he 
could not possibly obtain that standing in 
the first instance. What moral right has he 
to throw the burden of initiating a prosecu- 
tion upon his church, to force him to relin- 
quish a position accorded him on an under- 
standing which he has violated? 





A few additional letters and telegrams 
which passed between the Comptroller of 
the Currency, Mr. Lacey, and the Bank 
Examiner, Mr. Drew, in reference to the 
affairs of the Keystone Bank, are publish- 
ed in Philadelphia. There is not much 
fresh information in them except two 
casual references to members of the Wana- 
maker family. In a confidential telegram 
sent by Mr. Lacey to Mr. Drew, on the date 
following the closing of the bank, occurs 
this instruction: ‘‘Call at southeast corner of 
Eighteenth and Spruce Streets at eight 





o’clock this evening and give Mr. Thomas 
B. Wanamaker close estimates of assets and 
liabilities.” In a ietter to Mr. Lacey, two 
days later, Mr. Drew says: 


‘*The District Attorney showed me confi- 
dentially a despatch from the United States 
Attorney-General at Washington, directing 
the District Attorney to take no action in Mr. 
Marsh’s case for the present. I do not know 
what that comes from precisely, but I thought 
I ought to inform you of the matter. Mr. W. 
has consented to return the uncancelled old 
certificates of stock for a consideration from 
Mrs. Lucas, as Ilearn, and I expect to have 
them in my possession to-morrow.” 


The Mr. W. referred to is the good John 
Wanamaker, who, according to bis own con- 
fession, had been trying to get $100,000 or 
more for those ‘‘ old certificates of stock ” 
before the bank failed (though he had been 
told by Marsh that they were fraudulent) and 
$50,000 after the bank had been closed. He 
has declared that he turned them over to the 
Lucas estate for nothing ; Drew says in the 
above letter that Mr. W. returned them 
‘* for a consideration.” This is an interesting 
point for further inquiry. Mr. W.’s memo. 
ry played him false about delaying the 
appointment of a receiver, and it may have 
played him false about this stock. It is 
much te be regretted that Mrs. Lucas is in 
Europe and cannot give her recollection of 
the affair. 





There appears to be no doubt that in de- 
signing the Gloriana, the famous Rhode 
Island boat-builder Herreshoff has presented 
the world with a yacht of a distinctly new 
type. She is a keel boat, not a centre-board, 
yet she has demonstrated her ability to out- 
sail the swiftest centre-boards which Ameri- 
can ingenuity has been able to devise. In her 
presence the old gibe at American fast 
yachts as mere ‘“‘skimming-dishes”’ must be 
withdrawn from further service. She is a 
cutter on the English model, but with entirely 
novel additions. She is cut away in front even 
more thay the 7 histle was, but instead of 
the Zhistle’s sharp bows, she has blunt bows, 
resembling the head ofashark, The line of 
the keel is carried straight up till it meets 
the curve of the deck. There is no curve at 
all at the forefoot. In explaining these bows, 
which are an entirely new departure in yacht- 
building, Mr. Herreshoff said, long before 
his yacht had touched water, when surprise 
was expressed at the bard curves of the load- 
water line: ‘‘ That makes very little differ- 
ence. The water does not go that way.” 
His theory was that most of the water dis- 
placed goes underneath the boat, not around 
the sides, and hence he made the curves be- 
low the water line as easy as possible. The 
five trials which the Gloriana has had, in 
all kinds of weather, have demonstrated the 
wisdom of his view. The yacht sailed away 
from all competitors so completely that there 
was almost no second in any of the races. 
In the heavy wind and sea of Thurs- 
day her blunt nose rode easily over the 
waves, while other yachts plunged their 
sharp ones into them. Her remarkable 
achievements will not be overlooked by 
English yachtsmen, 





The annual report of the Austro-Hunga- 
rian Consul-General in this city for the fiscal 
year 1889 to 1890 is a document replete with 
valuable statistics concerning the commer- 
cial relations of the United States and 
Austria-Hungary. Curiously enough, even 
its tables of the immigration from the 
various provinces of the Empire furnish 
only an approximate total, owing to the 
rule of the Immigration Office at this 
port, according to which the Polish- 
speaking immigrants from Galicia and 
Russian Poland are classed as ‘‘ Poles,” and 
not credited to Austria and Russia respect- 
ively. Until recently, the Poles of Posen 
were ranked with them, but a remonstrance 
of the German Government has, we believe, 
resulted in their classification as German 
subjects. Exclusive of Galicians and some 
Polish-speaking Silesians, the emigration 
from Austria-Hungary during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1890, amounted 
to 56,199 persons, the two countries out- 
ranking Austria being Great Britain and 
Ireland, with 122,754 immigrants, and Ger- 
many, with 92,427. The tota! value of the 
imports from the Empire was $9,331,000, 
the articles highest in the list being but- 
tons, $1,679,000, or 52 per cent. of the 
total importation of buttons from all 
countries; beet sugar, $1,577,000, as against 
$16,031,000 from Germany ; prunes, $857,- 
000, or 48 per cent. of the importation 
from all countries—a falling off of one- 
half since 1884; porcelain and earthen- 
ware $543,000, as against $3,951,000 from 
Great Britain, and $1,165,000 from France; 
linen goods, $519,000, as against $13,120,000 
from Great Britain, and $1,941,000 from 
Germany; chemicals, $385,000, as against 
$2,918,000 from Great Britain, $2,718,000 
from Germany, $2,220,000 from Italy, etc.; 
silks, $338,000, as against $15,000,000 from 
France and $10,200,000 from Germany; cot- 
ton goods, $265,000, as against $11,886,000 
from Great Britain, $8,440,000) from Ger- 
many, and $6,222,000 from Switzerland ; 
fans (other than palm-leaf fans), $200,000, or 
42 pe: cent. of the importation from all 
countries ; jewelry, $187,000, as against 
$635,000 from France and $291,000 from 
Germany. 





In glassware Austria still retains its su- 
premacy, the imports being $€38,000, or 32 
per cent. of the total importation of this 
article; but whereas the imports from Ger- 
many, France, England, and Belgium are 
constantly increasing, those from Austria- 
Hungary are declining. Similarly, the im- 
portation of woollens, in spite of the well- 
known excellence of some of the Mo- 
ravian and Bohemian cloths, has fallen 
from $282,000 in 1887 to $142,000—an 
absolutely insignificant figure es contrast- 
ed with the $29,000,000 from Great Bri- 
tain and $13,500,000 each from Germany 
and France. The formerly flourishing glove 
industry of Austria now furnishes but $171,- 
000 to the list of imports, Germany, with 
$2,078,000, having become an almost success- 
ful rival of France, whose figures are $2,- 
348,000; and even Belgium, $362,000, Italy, 
$286,000, and Great Britain, $252,000, have 
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already outstripped Austria. The importa 
tion of pearl buttons, which furnished the 
second largest item in the above list, has, 
since the passage of the McKinley Bill, prac- 
tically ceased, and the total importation of 
buttopos of every kind will probably not 
reach $150,000 for the coming fiscal year. 
It would be interesting to Jearn in 
this connection how many of the ruined 
Vienna manufacturers of pearl buttons are 
now working in Newark factories in compe- 
tition with American free labor. A perti- 
nent inquiry into the genuineness of the 
‘* Pilsen” beer so extensively—and expen- 
sively—sold all over the United States, is 
suggested by the smallness of the total im- 
portation of beer in barrels, only $29,670. 
The votaries of Gambrinus will find food 
for melancholy reflection in these figures, as 
will those of Bacchus in the $73,780 credited 
to the total importation of Austrian and 
Hungarian wines, including Tokays. The 
Consul-General very properly lays stress on 
the need of supplying the American market 
with ‘‘ healthful” Hungarian wines, 





Cuba is in a state of high exasperation 
with Spain just now over the proposal of 
the Minister for the Colonies to lay a tax upon 
sugar plantations. This is the neat and 
characteristically Spanish way of nullifying 
the advantage given Cuban sugar-growers 
by the opening of the ports of the United 
States to their product. Still, it must be 
said, there is reason in Minister Fabié’s posi- 
tion. If you have insisted upon reductions 
in the tariff rates on goods coming from the 
United States, he says to the Cubans, 
in order to secure the continuance of 
the abolition of duties on your sugar 
in the latter country, you must give me a 
chance to make up the resulting deficiency 
somewhere, and how can I do it more justly 
than by taxing the men who are to reap the 
createst advantage from the treaty? But it 
does not strike the Cuban mind in that way. 
Telegrams of urgent and almost fierce pro- 
test have been sent from the leading mer- 
cantile and financial associations of the 
Island, and the prospect of a new and bur- 
densome tax has entirely destroyed the good 
impression made by the home Government's 
complaisance in acceding to Cuba’s wishes in 
the matter of the treaty with this country. 
Certainly if the Cubans take counsel of ex- 
perience, they may be sure that all they have 
to do is to make their protests angry enough, 
and the obnoxious tax will be dropped. For 
ten years, now, it has been a continual de- 
mand on the part of Cuba, and a continual 
yielding ou the part of Spain—though the 
yielding has usually been too late and 
vrudging to have a conciliatory effect. The 
one great cause of complaint remaining was 
the Spanish tariff on tobacco; this is almost 
forgotten in the rage at the proposed new 
tax on real estate. 





One of the most important projects of the 
late Secretary of the Mexican Treasury was 
au inter-State conference for the purpose of 
arriving at a plan to do away with the anti- 

ated system of internal custom-houses, 





and to ities the enormities of direct taxa- 
tion on trade practised by States and munici 
palities. The delegates met at the end of last 
November, and the Convention referred al! 
the matters in debate toa committee. The iat- 
ter’s report was made public last April, and 
is expected to receive the approval of the 
conference, and afterwards of the States and 
the Federal Congress. The report deals 
with the old abuses in a sweeping way. It 
abolishes all domestic custom-houses, and 
all taxes, direct or indirect, upon internal 
commerce. Then it vests the power of 
levying all direct internal taxes in the Fede 
ral Government, and provides for an equita- 
ble distribution among the States of certain 
parts of the revenue thus obtained. Alto 
gether the results of this conference, with 
the prospect of their speedy acceptance by 
the States and the nation, mark a prodigious 
step in advance for Mexican commercial in- 
teres's. 





The general dissatisfaction with the atti- 
tude of the Administration in Brazil to- 
wards the new Constitution, of which we 
lately spoke, has led to the formation of a 
solidified party of the Opposition, styling 
itself the ‘‘ Republican Constitutional Par- 
ty.” The new organization launched a de 
claration of principles and aims on May 1, 
signed by high officers of the army and 
navy, ex-Ministers and ex-Governors of 
States, and many members of the two houses 
of Congress. The idea seems to be to group 
as many of the old Republicans as possible 
together with all sincere ieee of the 
new form of government who are offended by 
the present reactionary Cabinet, in order to 
bring about an agitation which will compel 
the Executive to show greater respect to the 
Constitution. The declaration of the ends 
to be striven for by the new party 
by implication the complaints brought 
against the elements in power. It enume 
rates among the results aimed at: ‘‘ There- 
storation of the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion plainly violated, full autonomy for the 
States, intellectual liberty and freedom of 
labor, the most comp'lete guarantee of 
untrammelled elections, measures of the 
strictest economy for the reéstablishment of 
credit, the equilibrium of the budget, the 
quickening of the productive forces of the 
country, and the improvement of the moral 
and physical conditions of the working 
classes.” The late reorganization of the 
Cabinet, with the bestowal of the fin 
portfolio upon an old 


convevs 





Republican, Gov. 
Braziliense, is said to be a concession to the 
new party, already extorted from the fears 
of the Administration. 





Our withers are not altogether 
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Although they are seeking 
foreign aid and sympathy, they are doing 
very little to influence American or Euro- 
pean opinion through news of the situation. 
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SECRETARY FOSTER’S SILVER REGIME, 


SECRETARY FosTER’s speech read to the 
Ohio Republican Convention shows that he 
means to use the discretion given him by 
the act of 1890 to coin all the silver he can 
lay hands on. He gaid in the speech : 

‘* For nearly a year since, we have been buy- 
ing 4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, pay- 
ing for it with Treasury notes, and have and 
will coin 2,000,000 ounces per month until the 
Ist of July next. After that it 1s discretionary 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as to how 
much will be coined. Since the Allison Bill of 
1878 was passed, we have coined $402,873, 158, 
and this whole sum is now in active circula- 
tion, mainly in the form of its paper equiva- 
lent, the silver certificate. Yet our gold and 
silver coins and their paper representatives 
have been maintained at equal purchasing 
value, and Ido not see the slightest danger, 
under the present policy, of not being able to 
continue the existing status between the two 
metals,” 

It was the general understanding of con- 
servative people when the Silver Coinage 
Act of 1890 was passed, that the following 
section was a sort of saving clause, which 
would prevent a siiver deluge: 

“Sec, 3, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
shal) each month coin 2,000,000 ounces of 
silver bullion purchased under the provisions 
of this act into standard silver dollars until 
the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time 
he shall coin of the silver bullion purchased 
under the provisions of this act as much as 
may be necessary to provide for the redemp- 
tion of the Treasury notes herein provided 
for; end any gain or seigniorage arising from 
such coinage sball be accounted for and paid 
into the Treasury.” 

It was supposed that the Secretary would 
so construe his discretion as to give us the 
smallest possible addition to the existing 
volume of silver. If Mr. Windom had lived, 
this expectation would doubtless have been 
justified. But it would appear that his suc 
cessor takes a large view of the nature of his 
discretion, and means to find in the term 
‘necessary to provide for the Treasury notes 
herein provided for” the means of making 
still larger additions to our silver certificates 
than we have been making under the old 
law. That is to say, he may construe the 
term ‘‘necessary” in such a way as to au- 
thorize him to issue more certificates than the 
exact amount of silver purchased from 
month to month, on some pretext satisfactory 
to himself, relying on the silver passion of 
the next Congress to prevent his being called 
to account for it. 

We should receive this report with more 
incredulity if we felt sure that we knew 
exactly what Mr. Foster's notions about 
finance were. He is, itis true, opposed to 
unlimited free coinage, and warns his party 
against it in the speech which lies before us. 
But he manages at the end of his warnings 
to throw in the following sneer at those who 
feared that the Allison Bill of 1878 was 
the beginning of an attack on the gold 
standard: ‘‘I do not propose to engage in 
prophecy, or undertake to predict what 
would happen if this country were to adopt 
unlimited free coinage. We had many pro- 


phets who foretcld that gold would soon be 
at a premium when, in 1878, the Allison 
Bill, providing for the coinage of $2,000,000 
per month, was passed, thus placing us on a 
silver basis. We coined $2,000,000 per month 
up to August 14, 1890.” 

Now, does he know, or ddes he not, why the 
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Allison Bill did not create a premium on 
gold? This is a very important question. 
He may think that it was because we needed 
the silver, and therefore readily absorbed it. 
But if he thinks it was because the siiver dol- 
lars are accepted as being ‘‘ as good as gold” 
by the Government, the sneer at the gold 
prophets is simply silly. Silver, as long as 
it is treated as gold by the Treasury, can 
hardly put a premium on gold or drive it 
out of the country. 

Another passage in the Ohio speech sug- 
gests other questions of a similar character: 


** Our gold, our silver, our gold and silver 
certificates, our greenbacks and Treasury 
notes, and our national-bank notes, are all at 
par with gold. Withall of our silver, and 
with all of our paper money, we are on a gold 
basis, and there we will stay. To get $60,0U0,- 
000 of our gold, Great Britain and other Eu- 
ropean countries paid a premium to get the 
yellow metal from us, thus putting their own 
paper money at discount so far as American 
gold is concerned. Henceit has come to pass 
that in England, which is a single gold- 
standard country, American gold has been at 
a premium over their paper money, while the 
United States, with the double standard, holds 
its silver and paper money at par with gold.’ 

Now, a financier who gravely telis a large 
body of his fellow-citizens that drafts on the 
gold of this country, in the ordinary course 
of exchange, to meet a temporary demand 
in Europe, puts Bank of England notes “at 
a discount so far as American gold is con- 
cerned,” and that ‘‘American gold has been at 
a premium” over Bank of England notes, 
certainly deserves the closest kind of 
watching. If he knew no better than this, 
he can hardly be called fit to manage the 
finances of a great nation. If he did know 
better, and concocted this as an ingenious 
misrepresentation for political purposes, is 
he fit to be trusted with discretionary power 
to enlarge the currency ? It is hardly ne- 
cessary to say to such of our readers as have 
left school, that ‘‘ the premium on American 
gold in English paper money” is simply 
the rate of exchange necessary to draw gold 
from any country to the Bank of England at 
this present juncture, and as such is as 
much a premium on eny gold as on Ameri- 
can gold. Gold during the past week has 
reached the Bank of England not only from 
New York, but from Natal, Bombay, and 
the West Indies. Why does it go to Lon- 
don? Because it is for the moment worth a 
little more in London than in the place 
from which it is sent. The process of 
drawing it to London is explained every 
day in the financial columns, as in the fol- 
lowing paragraph from the Lvrening Post 
of Wednesday week : 


“* The par of sterling exchange is 4.86.6. The 
rate for demand sterling bills at which gold 
can be exported to London without loss is 
4.88% for bars and 48914 for coin, and the 
rate at which it can be imported without loss 
4.8354.” 

When the present demand for it in Lon- 
don is over, we shall, if we need it here, get 
it back by precisely the same process—that 
is, offering for it a trifle above the par of ex- 
change. If Mr. Foster were to go into any 
banking-bouse in any civilized country with 
this story that Bank of England notes were 
at a discount in American gold, he would be 
listened to with pity. And yet it probably 
depends on his judgment and discretion 
whether we ;shall or shall not be brought 
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down to a silver standard within the next 
two years. He is in desperate straits just 
now, having both to save the party from the 
charge of having emptied the Treasury and 
to save the Treasury from having to ask for 
an extension from its creditors. 





THE ECONOMISTS AND THE PUBLIC, 


AmonG all our writers on economic subjects 
none commands a wider audience or is heard 
with more pleasure and respect than Presi- 
dent Francis A. Walker. His clean-cut 
style, precision of statement, skill in the 
picturesque array of facts and arguments, 
and logical fairness in dealing with every 
problem he discusses, all combine to make it 
a pleasure to discuss a question with him 
even when one differs from his views. He has 
seldom put forth a more thought-provok- 
ing paper than his recent presidential address 
before the American Economic Association, 
which has quite recently been published in 
full, The address derives its greatest in- 
terest from the fact that it is a typical exam- 
ple of the views taken by the large majority 
of our professed economic teachers on the 
subject of their relation to current popular 
opinion, and thus supplies an excellent text 
for considering the question whether these 
positions are those best adapted to gain the 
ends which all economists have in view. He 
graphically describes the great interest now 
taken by the public in social problems, and 
the spirit of dissatisfaction with the existing 
order of things so rife among the laboring 
classes, the wild theories put forth under the 
name of ‘‘ nationalism,” and the attacks from 
the magazine and the pulpit upon every eco- 
nomic principle, as a rising tide of thought 
which threatens to overwhelm every position 
hitherto taken by the economists, The lat- 
ter have been driven from what was once 
the shore, far inland, and those who refused 
to join in the rout now view the scene from 
the roofs and tree-tops in which they have 
had to take refuge. 

So far as the ends in view are concerned, 
we should probably agree with the speaker in 
all his views—both of the nature and ten- 
dency of these movements and of the neces- 
sity of guarding ourselves against the ca- 
tastrophe threatened by them. But in the 
practical measures to be adopted, and espe- 
cially in the attitude which economists are 
to assume, we are unable to reconcile his 
views with the dictates of practical sagacity. 
When he sees in the ranks of ‘‘the passionate 
reformers” the Socialists, the nationalists, 
and all others ‘‘ who have for the time lost 
all measure of difficulty, all sense of resist- 
ance, all memory of experience,” ‘‘ few 
or no perverts from a sound political eco- 
nomy, but only a host of as yet rather 
disorderly and undisciplined converts,” 
we would inquire from what errors and 
to what sound doctrines they have been con- 
verted. When he says that the revolution 
now in progress is making every man and 
every woman an economist, though a pretty 
poor one, and that the whole nation is at 
school in political economy, he belittles the 
science of which he is so distinguished an 
expounder, 
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Among the essentials of the relation of 
scholar and teacher are that the scholar 
shall feel that he does not know and 
that the teacher does know. But the 
most prominent of these pupils are peo- 
ple who think they already know, or at 
least, if they have a modest estimate of their 
own knowledge, they certainly do not think 
that the economists know any more than 
they do. And how can they gain confi- 
dence in their teachers when leading ex- 
pounders of the science confess that they do 
not know what will be its fate after the un- 
disciplined crowd has finished its attack? We 
say that the science is belittled by such a 
view, because the superficial ideas derived 
from common talk are placed on a level with 
that discipline of the understanding, which 
can be acquired only by patient study and 
thought under the guidance of a trained 
teacher. We cordially agree upon the 
general fact that the public is to be taught 
and can be taught; we differ as to the spirit 
and nature of the teaching required. This 
seems to us to be clearly indicated by a 
careful consideration of the points in which 
the public need instruction. 


One great difficulty in the way of the ap- 
plication of sound economic principles to 
legislation is the universal diffusion of eco- 
nomic theories which, if carried to their 
logical conclusion, would put an end to all 
progress, and reduce us to the condition of 
a tribe of savages. What these theories are 
can only be learned inductively from such 
measures, enacted or proposed, as the 
McKinley Bill, the exclusion of the Chi- 
nese, the oleomargarine tax, the free coin- 
age of silver, the New York prison-labor 
law, the prohibition of printing notes 
by machinery, not to mention a score of 
other measures urged by organized labor as 
essential to the well-being of the working- 
man. These measures derive all their vi- 
tality from one idea which every untaught 
and unthinking member of an industrial 
community imbibes as naturally as the babe 
does its mother’s milk—the idea that what- 
ever comes into competition with labor 
by cheapening its product without cor- 
responding consumption is an evil, and 
that whatever increases the demand for 
labor, by either consuming its product or 
making more labor necessary for a given 
consumption, isa good. The Chinese were 
excluded because they gathered fruit very 
effectively and very cheaply and consumed 
almost nothing. Plate-printing was pro- 
hibited because it then cost more labor to 
print the notes. The employment of prison 
labor was forbidden because it was supposed 
that unpaid labor was competing with 
honest paid labor. The McKinley Bill ap 
peals to nothing but the bugbear of foreign 
competition. Oleomargarine was taxed be- 
cause it was cheaper than butter. The In- 
ternational Copyright Bill required type to 
be set in this country because more work 
was thus given the printers todo. The cry 
which carried all these measures was at 
bottom the same that called for the destruc- 
tion of the machine when the spinning- 
jenny commenced its operations. 

Where shall we stop if we continue to lis- 


ten to this cry ? Stopping-place there is 
none short of almost total prohibition of 
foreign trade and new labor-saving devices. 
No Chinaman is so remorseless a competitor 
with our labor as an effective machine, 
which consumes nothing but the oil and 
coal necessary to keep it going. If there is 
no danger of our reaching this logical 
stopping-point, it is only because of the 
impracticability of putting these popular 
theories into operation. The greatest diffi- 
culty—and, therefore, our principal salva- 
tion from them—is to be found in the self- 
ishness of mankind. The fact that the pub- 
lic can get their products cheaper by every 
improvement in production, and that the 
men who make these improvements can pro- 
fit by their use, operates more powerfully in 
favor of progress than all the arguments put 
forth by the labor thus displaced. But how 
long can we count on this force? If philan- 
thropy is to take the place of money-making, 
and the popular cry against competition to 
receive more and more favor, how long be- 
fore the retrograde movement in the direc 
tion we have indicated will become irresisti- 
ble? Here is clearly an opportunity for the 
economist to point out to the public the 
error of its views, to which we earnestly in- 
vite the attention of ail economic teachers 

Not only does President Walker fail to see 
this point of difference between himself and 
the public he wishes to instruct, but his at- 
titude in relation to it is the most unsatisfac- 
tory feature of his address. There is a cer- 
tain weakening on every point where the 
economist and the public touch, which will 
seem to the latter a strong hint that they 
have only to push hard to carry their point 
Most surprising of all is it to see such 
an authority lecturing the economists on 
the arbitrary and unreal character of their 
assumptions and their haughty and con- 
temptuous spirit, and repeating the stale ob- 
jections to the economic man of Ricardo and 
Mill. Nothing ever taught by the econo- 
mists is so unreal as the principles of physi- 
»al science taught in the inst 
which he presides. 


titution over 
To say that the building 
of every railroad in this country, the estab 
lishment of every factory, the opening of 
every mine, and the sailing of every ship 
was dictated by the hope on the part of 
the projectors of getting dividends on their 
capital, and by no other consideration, is a 
closer approximation to reality than a creat 
majority of the elementary principles of 
physics. The Carnot heat-engine works 
without friction, has walls which are 
absolute conductors or absolute non conduc- 
tors at pleasure, and is in every way such a 
machine as no man ever did or ever could 
construct or realize; yet to understand its 
workings is the first requisite of the student 
The fact is, that every 
branch of scientific knowledge becomes un- 


of the steam-engine. 


real, in the sense in which the word is used by 
objectors to the Ricardian economy, in pro- 
portion asitisdeveloped. Principles cannot 
be learned or even conceived except in the 
abstract, and the more we abstract them, the 
more unreal they become. 

Why is it that a man of the wide intelli- 








gence of Prof. Walker, who not only accepts 
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this unreality in every department of physi 
cal science, bui would not give a degree to a 
student that had not mastered it, lays aside all 
sound views of the necessity of things when 
he comes to economics? We hold that 
the economic student who is unacquainted 
with the Ricardian economy can never have 
any better idea of the science than the 
student of engineering who is ignorant of 
thermodynamics can have of the steam 
engine; and there are plenty of passages in 
Walker's ‘ Political Economy’ to show that 
the author really holds the same view. Then 
why talk to this new crowd of would-be 
students in such slighting terms of the only 
system of economics they can ever have time 
to study ? Why try to persuade them that 
the ‘‘ practical man” is right in his con 
tempt for the 


** theorist 


A CASE OF DEVELOPMENT 
THe naturalists heve made us fami 


the adaptation of organisms to their environ 


tar with 


ment, and with the development under fa 
vorable conditions of strange species which 
begin with but aslicht divergence from the 
usual types. The student of history and 
tics sometimes is able to point to analorous 


phenomena; but his illustrations are not 


often so clear and simple as to bring out ef 
fectively the working of the forces he 
studies It happens that the McKinley 


te 
Tariff Act supplies acase of the sort which he 
needs: a case where a change from the 
mode of levying duties, at tirst apparently of 
not much moment, has developed, und 


favoring surroundir 


vA 


tal system, 





tion, intoa wonderfully comp 
which betrays only to the eyes of the ex 
pert its relation to the original divergence 
We refer to the duties on woollen goods, 
in which a new feature appeared in 1861, 
and gradually developed into the extraordi- 
nary maze of the McKinley Act. 
take as a type of 


We may 


the whole the duty on 


woollen cloths, whose history will serve to 
imaicze sha . x a? ~o* Lent ." 
indic ate the genera deve opment In the 


Morrill Tariff Act of 1861, the new feature 


irst appeared: a compound duty on wool- 





len goods, both specific and ad valorem— 


12 cents per pound, plus 25 per cent. 
The specific duty was meant merely to com- 
pensate for the duty on raw wool, which 


then was 8 cents per pound on the com- 
mon grades of wool. It was supposed that 


l were needed in 


order to make one pound of cloth. A spe- 


cific duty on cloth of four times the amount 


about four pounds of wo« 


of the duty on wool would therefore put the 
domestic manufacturer in the same position, 
as regards his foreign competitors, as if he 
got his wool free of duty. The extra duty 
of 25 per cent. ad valorem alone was to give 
real protection. 

Such was the first unobtrusive change. 
In 1864 the new system began to expand. 
The duty on the class of wool chicfly used 
went up to 6 cents a pound; the specific 
duty on cloths accordingly went up to four 
times that amount, 24 cents a pound. The 
ad-valorem duty also went up, from 25 to 
40 per cent.; this change being only a part 
of the upward movement which all duties 





showed in the tariff legislation of the war, 
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When the war was over, and there was a 
general disposition to overhaul the hurried 
financial legislation resorted to in its course, 
the representatives of the woollen-manufac- 
turers came forward with a proposal which 
purported merely to continue the legislation 
of 1861, and to fix an effective protective 
duty of no more than 25 per cent. Their 
proposals were carried out in the monu- 
mental wool and woollens act of 1867, which 
marks a third and important stage in the de- 
velopment of our new species. The duty on 
wool had now grown—we may disregard 
certain details which somewhat complicate 
the situation—to 111g cents a pound. Four 
times that amount, or 46 cents, would be 
the compensating duty per pound of woollen 
cloth, But it was suggested in 1867 that 
there were also duties on dyestuffs, oils, 
and other things used by manufacturers; 
wherefore the compensating duty was raised 
to the round sum of 50 cents per pound. 
Next came the ad-valorem duty, which was 
to yield the moderate net protection of 25 
per cent, But here it was quietly pointed 
out that the manufacturers had to pay inter- 
nal taxes, imposed during the war and still 
maintained in 1867, on their goods or ma- 
terials, and that an extra 10 per cent. must 
be added to compensate for these. So the 
ad-valorem duty was fixed at 385 per cent., 
and the total duty on woollen cloths had 
grown to the dimensions of 50 cents per 
pound plus 35 per cent. ad valorem. 


After 1867 the internal taxes were quickly 
abolished; the duties on oils and dyestuffs 
also disappeared almost entirely; but the 
woollen duties remained intact. The pro- 
tectionists, notwithstanding the strong agi- 
tation for tariff reform, and notwithstanding 
the uncertain attitude which the Republican 
party then held on the tariff, managed to 
fend off all reductions in the wool- 
len schedule. No change came until the 
general revision of 1883. Then a new 
feature appeared, which served still further 
to complicate the already complicated sys- 
tem, and began the development which has 
finally led to the wonderful and mysterious 
provisions of the McKinley Act. In 1883 
the wool duty was somewhat reduced, to 10 
cents a pound, leading naturally to some re- 
duction in the specific duty on woollens. At 
the same time it was admitted that the speci- 
fic duty had been unduly high on low-priced 
woollen goods, for which cheaper wool, or a 
good deal of cotton and shoddy, was used. 
Accordingly, the duty was reduced and also 
divided. On low-priced woollens, costing 
less than 80 cents per pound, the duty 
was 35 cents per pound _ specific (or 
compensating), plus 35 per cent. ad valorem. 
On dearer woollens, costing more than 
80 cents per pound, the duty was 35 
cents per pound, plus 40 per cent. ad 
valorem. It will be seen that the ad-valorem 
rate remained at 35 per cent., on dearer 
goods was even raised to 40 per cent. The 
original proposal of a net protection of only 
25 per cent. had disappeared: it was no 
longer suited to the environment. 


Last stage of all, we have the McKinley 
rates. Here the method of dividing the 


To give all the details would be wearisome; 
a few specimens will suffice. If goods are 
worth 80 cents per pound or less, the spe- 
cific duty is 33 cents a pound, while 
the ad-valorem or protective duty is 40 per 
cent. On high-priced goods the specific rate 
goes up to 44 cents per pound, and the ad- 
valorem rate is as high as 50 per cent. The 
rates of the McKinley Act, ard the mode in 
which they have evolved from the simple 
and unpretentious system of 1861, can best 
be shown by a tabular statement, which will 
serve to summarize this curious growth, and 
at the same time indicate the increasing 
rigor and complexity of the scheme at each 
successive stage: 

















Let the reader reflect on the remarkable 
results to which this process of development 
has led. In the first place, the ad-valorem 
or purely protective duty has gone up to 40 
per cent. on cheaper woollens, and to 50 per 
cent. on those of higher price; and we may 
add that on ready-made clothing, to which 
the same compound system has been ap- 
plied, and on which the specific part of the 
duty is also higher than that on cloths, the 
ad-valorem duty has been made as high as 
60 per cent. Who would expect these im- 
posing rates to evolve from a modest net 
protection of 25 per cent.? Looking at the 
specific duties, the scientific inquirer will 
find developments even more surprising. 
He will find, for example, that on the 
second, or intermediate, class into which 
woollens are divided—those worth between 
30 and 40 cents per pound—the specific duty 
is 881g cents per pound. Now, this specific 
duty is compensating; it is supposed to rep- 
resent merely the extra expense to which the 
American manufacturer is put because of the 
duties imposed on the wool he uses. But the 
foreign goods against which he is protected 
are supposed, by the classification and valua- 
tion of the act itself, to be worth between 30 
and 40 cents only; whence it follows that the 
extra burden put on the American manufac- 
turer by the wool duties must be as great as 
the total expense to the foreigner of manu- 
facturing the goods entire and shipping them 
to this market. Sach are the results of an 
environment of hot protection. 








THE JOURNAL OF EMILY SHORE. 


Lonpon, June 6, 1891, 
Turis has been a wretched winter in London; 
and although the trees and flowers have now 
struggled into leaf and bloom, the severe 





duty, begun in 1883, is carried still further. 


weather is still loath to loose its hold on us. To 


. Specific duty} Ad-valorem 
Year, | per pound. duty. 
| 
DEE: on eperndyaseucsees 12. cents. 25 per cent, 
eC errr er 24 cents. 40 per cent. 
OT tales eeeeatenaresee 650s cents. 35 per cent. 
(On goods costing 
less than 80c....| 35 cents. 35 per cent. 
1883 / 
| On goods costing 
{ more than 80c..| 85 cents, 40 per cent. 
On goods costing 
30c. or less..... 33 = cents. 40 per cent. 
1890 ¢ On goods costing 
. bet. 30 and 40c... 3844 cents. 40 per cent. ° 
On goods costing 
more than 40c,., 44 cents. 50 per cent. 





an Irishman the winter has been one of politi- 
cal chacs and disorder. When I walk along 
Rotten Row, I look across at the Alexandra 
Hotel, and think of the brilliant company as- 
sembled there a brief twelvemonth ago at Wil- 
liam O’Brien’s wedding, when Mr. Parnell and 
Archbishop Croke, now so bitterly opposed, 
sat in the places of honor beside bride and 
bridegroom. All appeared unbroken love and 
harmony, and bright hopes regarding Ireland 
well founded. Now William O’Brien is in 
prison, separated from his wife, not even al- 
lowed tospeak to his ‘* best man” John Dillon, 
confined within the same walls. They are 
now powerless to prevent the certain ruin of 
many of those who, upon their promises and 
assurances, left their holdings and gave up 
their only means of support. It appears to me 
almost as if we were living in a different 
world. But fortunately there is even in addi- 
tion to our own quiet hearths a world of the 
mind—of literature,the drama, and art—apart 
from politics, apart from the contentions of 
the hour ; and in that world there occur 
events which often leave as lasting impressions 
upon us as those passing in the fierce glare of 
actual outward life. Such to me were the in- 
troductions, through the pages of the Nation, 
to Turgeneff, and later to Tolstoi’s writings, 
The production of ‘‘ Margaret Fleming” may 
cause this wintry spring to be remembered by 
many on your side of the Atlantic. Here, 
doubtless, ‘‘ Ivanhoe” and “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue” may mark it to others, By me it will be 
looked back to as the spring in which I| first 
opened the ‘ Journal of Emily Shore,’ a modest 
volume of 400 pages, published by Kegan 
Paul & Co, 

Few works have ever more deeply affected 
me by their sweetness and simplicity, and 
withal their strength and beauty. ‘‘ Only a 
woman’s hair” were the words fcund to have 
been attached by Swift to a tress, presumably 
of Stella’s. ‘‘ Only agirl’s journal,” we may be 
inclined to exclaim as we take up this book; 
and yet, to those who read it, the impression is 
likely to remain permanent. The quotation on 
the title-page is then felt to be singularly ap- 
propriate: 

**So be it; there no shade can last 
In that deep dawn behind the tomb, 
But clear from marge to marge shall bloom 
The eternal landscape of the past.” 

We owe much to the editor of this little 
volume for admitting us within the sacred cir- 
cle of the life and thoughts of Emily Shore, 
and for the taste with which the Journal has 
beep edited.* The spirit with which the intro- 
duction opens pervades the succeeding pages: 


** A life whose light was blown out half a 
century ago, and whose whole span did not 
complete twenty years; a girl’s life, which 
budded, blossomed, and faded in the close 
shade of a quiet English country home—here, 
it may be said, are scarcely materials of inte- 
rest for the present generation. . . . She 
belongs to the order of beings of whom nature 
makes no replica, . . . and it might be 
suggested that the half century which has 
elapsed since this record was closed adds 
something, not only to the impression of 
definiteness and uniqueness left by its truth- 
ful disclosures, but to its general present 
value. A voice speaking to us in such dis- 
tinct living tones across so wide a gulf is a 
witness in some degree of that change in feel- 
ing and point of view which on a large scale 
makes up the history of thcught.” 


Emily Shore was born at Bury St. Edmunds, 
Suffolk, in 1819, and died of consumption at 
Madeira in 1839, aged nineteen years and six 
months, Her father was a clergyman of the 
English Church. Doubts regarding the Thirty- 





* The addition of two of her girlish compositions 
appears tome a mistake, Her etry had better have 
been inserted as it came in suitably through the Jour- 
nal. The want of an index will be ielt by many. 
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nine Articles prevented his seeking a responsi- 
ble cure. For the first twenty years of his 
married life he maintained his family by re- 
ceiving and preparing for college five or six 
young men, “many of whom were of high 
social position and became known in the 
political world.” The late Earl Granville was, 
I believe, among them. The easy and simple 
relations existing between the family and 
these pupils inspire some charming passages in 
the Journal: 


‘*Emily Shore went to no high school, no 
college, no lectures. She passed no examina- 
tions and competed with no rivals. . 

Her teaching was that of nature and of love. 

. « Her sole instructors were her parents, 
especially her father; but much, very much, 
was done by herself, ‘She made her whole ex- 
istence a happy school-room, [That it was a 
self-overtasked school-room most readers will 
believe.] It was, indeed, in a great degree to 
her wandering at dawn of day in the dewy 
woods, and her late watchings at open win- 
dows with a telescope, collecting plants, and 
studying the habits of birds and insects, that 
she owed the attack of lung disease which ter- 
minated so fatally and so soon.” 


She was blessed with a retentive memory 
and a power of rapidly acquiring knowledge, 
often committing to memory dates at the rate 
of over one hundred aday. She had an insa- 
tiable thirst for reading of the most whole- 
some kind. She had often on hand at once, 
besides regular studies, such books as Butler’s 
* Analogy,’ ‘ History of India’ (Mill’s), Forster’s 
‘Essays,’ and Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ Connexion.’ 
Kecovering from an accession of the disease 
that finally carried ber off, she writes: 


‘**T must keep up French by the reading of 
Lamartine. Italian I have begun. ee 
‘ Medea’ to keep up Greek, and the ‘ ineid’ to 
keep up Latin. . . I must begin German, 
which [ am sighing for, and which my sisters 
are already learning. I am afraid I cannot 
make time for a sixth language, or I should 
learn Spanish also.” 

She delighted in sketching and had a singu- 
lar facility in catching likenesses, In the few 
weeks at Madeira before her death, she col- 
lected plants, and learned to read and ob- 
tained a colloquial knowledge of Portuguese. 
She was constantly engaged in composition, 
and left behind many MSS. in writing as clear 
as print, With the exception of a few essays 
on the habits of birds in the Penny Magazine, 
it does not appear that she ever sent anything 
tothe press. Butit is not on account of her 
acquirements that her memory will rest with 
us. It will remain that of a sweet country 
girl, loving to all around her, tending 
her brothers and sisters and weaving ro- 
mances for their amusement, immersed in the 
lives and fortunes of her pets, roaming the 
woods and heaths in the neighborhood of her 
beloved Woodbury in search of flowers, and 
following up song-birds. No reader is likely 
to forget the histories of ber lark, her jay, and 
her jackdaw. One of the troubles of her 
thirteenth year was that ‘‘two of my stuffed 
birds are thrown away because they breed 
the moth.” The portrait prefixed to the 
Journal, taken at Madeira a few weeks before 
her death, shows her with a stuffed bee-eater 
on her knee, The Journal was commenced 
in ber twelfth year. 

‘*Our family consists of papa, mamma, and 
five children. Papa is curate, during part of 
the year, of Mr. Cust, rector of Cockayne 
Hatley, a little village two miles and a half 
from us. We live at Potton, a little market 
town on the confines of Bedfordsdire and Cam- 
bridgeshire, Papa takes pupils; bis greatest 
number is six.” 

The last entry given is made six weeks before 
her release : 


“‘I feel weaker every morning, and I sup- 





Tae | vation. 


pose am beginning to sink; still, 1 can at times 
take up my pen. I have had my long back- 
hair cut off. Dear papa wears a chain made 
from it. Mamma will have one too,” 


The journal extended to twelve volumes in 
MS. If we may judge from the specimen 
page, about one-sixth of its total bulk is pub- 
lished. It takes us back into a different 
world indeed from that in which we are now 
living: 


‘* All the mob of Potton made a great riot to 
celebrate the passing of the Reform Bill, and 
paraded the town with the most hideous yells. 
- + + Ido not suppose that any of them un- 
derstood what they were so noisy about. 

The boys in the street threw stones at us and 
behaved very impudently, which my aunt 
attributes to reform. What an idea !” 


The best conveyance to Madeira was a 460- 
ton West Indiaman. We are cccasionally 
taken away from her home to London, Cam- 
bridge, Tunbridge Wells, Hastings, Ely, the 
New Forest, Torquay, Exeter, Southsea; and 
wherever we accompany her, whether visit- 
ing a university or a printing-oftice, a dock- 
yard or a steamboat, we have evidence of in- 
terested and intelligent observation. There is 
often a touch of ‘Harry ard Lucy’ and 
‘Rollo’ in the fireside and tea-table conversa- 
tions) The main interest centres round Pot- 
ton, where the story opens, and her dear W ood- 
bury, two miles off, where the family moved 
shortly after an innocent love passage in ber 
seventeenth year is half revealed. 

After losing myself in the pages of this de- 
lightful book, I desired to visit the main 
localities mentioned, Potton is on a railway 
line forty miles north of London, It isa 
lovely old village, for the most part unchanged 
since Emily Shore’s time; many of the houses 
built, perbaps, before Shakspere was born. 
An artist would there find endless subjects for 
his pencil. The adjacent country is the per- 
fection of English scenery—entirely different 
from ‘‘ the green valleys and rushing rivers ” 
so characteristic of our own dear neighbor 
island, Slow-moving streams wind through 
broad pastures, rich sweeps of cultivation, 
and among deep woods. Every one is well- 
dressed and busy, The clean, brightly paned 
sanded cottages are a charm in themselves 
We put up at the exquisitely neat ** Rose and 
Crown.” Brook House, a large brick man- 
sion, ** without the town, in front of a little 
brook or ditch,” shut off by a railing from tbe 
road, greensward in front, an old cedar be 
side it, must be exactly as when Emily Shore 
resided within its walls. The thirteen public 
houses of her time have increased to twenty- 
eight, but, indeed, they look innocent in com- 
parison to city gin-palaces. A fire-brigade 
hall erected in commemoration of the Queen's 
jubilee attests that Potton is still “ celebrated 
for its fires.” A lane, or ‘* causeway,” as the 
inhabitants called it, between thorn hedges, 
led to the old church on a hillside, wonderfully 
picturesque, as though it had grown where 
it stands through the centuriea’ She calls it 
‘* ordinary in appearance,” and says it ** con- 
tains some architectural curiosities.” Restora- 
tion seldom adds to the interest of these old 
English churches, and Potton church bas been 
‘* restored.” Among the first inscriptions that 
caught our eyes was that to Mr. Whitting- 
bam, the vicar who was “ one of the principal 
persons in Potton besides papa.” 

Some three miles through Everton brought 
us to the beloved Woodbary—an old mansion, 
among woods and gardens, on the margin of 
the “famous Gamblingay heath,” command- 
ing extensive views north and west. It has 
been remodelled and enlarged, but around is 





unchanged—the woods and heaths in which 
Emily used to wander, the old trees, the furze 
bushes under which she related stories to her 
brothers and sisters, ‘* Foxhill Wood,” and 
“ White Wood 
Wein some measure realized ber enthusiasm 
for the district, 
by the songs of birds) inno part of England 


,” which she so often refers to. 


The quiet was broken only 
are the nightingales more numerous Every 
sense was charmed. Everton Church, which 
the family used to attend, is an interestin 


twelfth-century erection, with a later tower 


and perpendicular insertions, It is in itself 
worth the journey from London We 

nene who could remen uber the family, or who 
had seen or heard ‘a the Journa Fortu 
nately we had the volume with us, and by the 


help of a friendly resident and the vicar, who 


took us in to tea in his ideal Fnyglish vicarage, 
we learned all that was posible within a 
short period to connect the present of the dis 
trict with the past, We felt drawn very near 
to Emily and to the times of which she wrote, 


One old man in Potton was sugyested as 


likely to remember something. I traced him 
up late in the evening to the bar parior of the 
“White Swan.” There I found bom one of a 
company given over to ** churchwardens ” and 
jugs of ale, discussing the news of the day, as 
probably in the same parior the news of the 


Battle of the Khovneand thesurrender at York 





town were discussed, He remembered Mr 
Shore OCCUpPV ing Brook House and Woodbury x 
and called tc » pranks e of the 
young noblemen he taught. But of Emily 
there was no trace of recollec'ion l have 
spoken of the order and civilization apparent all 


around, but the wide strete! 





tion without hcuses, the manner 
people bave been swept off and disse ciated 
from the land, is painfully striki: When 
Ireland gets a little more chance—Ireland, 
where the people, or a large proportion of 
them, have all through bekd on to the soil wit 


o 


such desperate tenacity and through such bit 
ter suffering—I think there will be a more 
natural and healthy 
agriculture is concern 
land. The circle in 


at least so far as 


than here in Eng 





1¢ Swan was on the 
whole radical and liberal, The discours 
ment thrown in the way of laborers’ saying 
by the impossibility of their procuring small 
holdings, was spoken of, and 1 thought | never 
heard a more bitter comment on the present 
condition of affairs regarding land in Eng- 
land than the exclamation of one of the 
company : ‘“* A poor man obtain land here 
Why, you might as well ask Sir ——— 
{the principal proprietor in the district] to 
sell you some of the teeth out of his 
head. And what is more, if he were will- 


’ 


ing, he could not, it is so tied up.” Surely 
this land of England—tbis land that has given 
birth to so many Emily Shores, where free- 
dom has “ broadened down from precedent to 
precedent "—will not much longer rest con- 
tent under the tramme!s regarding the sale 
and division of land which at present bind 
down and hamper its people. So, in the par- 
lor of the White Swan at Potton, our conver- 
sation quickly turned from a vain search after 
recollections of the past to discussions on 
things of the present. So even the Journal of 
this reserved maiden, with its spirit of sweet 
repose, the brief record of a life that closed 
more than half a century ago, bas led us back 
to the burning problems of to-day ; and sodo 
Potton and Woodbury know her no more 
whose short life here has to some almost con- 
secrated the district. Her journal will insure 
her a longer life on earth and a wider circle 
than she herself knew. D. B. 
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THE SALON IN THE CHAMP DE MARS, 
Paris, May, 1891. 


In writing a notice of some seventeen hun- 
dred pictures, almost inevitably a few of the 
most important are accidentally overlooked. 
In my paper on the Champe-Ely:ées Salon, I 
find that I omitted all mention of MacEwen’s 
** Chez le Bourgmestre,” which is not only one 
of the best things he has yet shown, but, in 
point of artistie merit, among the most in- 
teresting contributions to the exhibition. It 
is a very small canvas, and the scene is the 
Dutch interior in which he has so often 
worked. It might be suggested that equally 
artistic results could have been obtained bad 
he taken for subject the people and costumes 
of our time, as in his well-known picture of 
little Dutch boys, instead of those of a bygone 
age. It must also be admitted that there is a 
tendency in MacEwen’'s work, as in that of 
Melchers and other men of the same school, to 
repeat the same effects, the same methods, the 
same problems, until there is danger that these 
may be reduced to a mere formula, and their 
painting become as much of a convention as 
that of the older generation against whose 
academic formality it was in the beginning an 
expression of revolt. ‘* Chez le Bourgmestre,” 
for example, is lighted from the top, as is al- 
most every picture MacEwen is now giving 
us, as are sO many canvases in every modern 
French show, so that to-day there is as little 
individuaiity in this particular arrangement 
of light asin the frigid classicism of Bougue- 
reau or the learned draughtsmanship of Lau- 
rens and Bonnat. 

That the cry at present, whether from Im- 
pressionist or Décadent, is all for individuality 
is not the mere fin de siécle affectation it may 
seem; for individuality is but the new name 
for style, and without style no man’s work, in 
art or literature, can have the least value. If 
with artist, as with author, ‘‘to know when 
one’s self is interested 1s the first condition of 
interesting other people,” the second is to ex- 
press this interest in a manner which will at 
once stamp one’s creations with a character of 
their own. To succeed in this is to write, or 
to paint, with style, with individuality. It is 
because neither condition is fulfilled in the 
great mass of the paintings atthe Champs- 
Elysées that that exhibition is so tedious and 
dull; the fact that their necessity is at least 
realized gives zest and life to the collection in 
the Champ de Mars. 

The genuine individuality there, however, is 
not as great as it at first appears tobe. The 
striking activity displayed upon the walls, in 
the contrast it presents to the passive accepta- 
tion of established conventions in the old Sa- 
lon, may be mistaken for originality ; but it 
is really the result of the astonishing influence 
two or three unquestionably original men have 
had upon the present generation of painters, 
and even upon a number of the older men 
who had already developed methods of their 
own. A few leaders, like Whistler, Manet, 
Degas, and, above all, at the present moment, 
Claude Monet, have revolutionized the art of 
painting in our day, and the Champ de Mars 
Salon is the mort eloquent tribute to their 
power, To appreciate the wide difference be- 
tween active imitation and true individuality, 
one has but to turn from the many sham 
Whistlers to the master himself, who, with his 
usual love for a jest, exposes the false pre- 
tences of the much-vaunted modernity in 
painting by sending a portrait and a marine 
done twenty and thirty years ago, both mas- 
terpieces in their way, and both full of those 
qualities prized as the most modern attributes 
of art. They have been seen before, I think, 





and are too well known to be described in de- 
tail. One is the portrait of Miss Corder, or 
an arrangement in black; the other, a har- 
mony in green and opal at Valparaiso, 
Whistler has never triumphed so completely. 

3ut the influence of Monet is the most wide- 
spread. He, who has never exhibited, who 
does not exhibit now in the large shows, is 
here supreme, The open-air problems which 
he first sought to solve have become common 
property; the technical methods which he first 
employed assert themselves on every other 
canvas. Indeed, the two chief characteristics 
of this exhibition are the prevalence of plein- 
air experiments and the increasing tendency 
manifested to get one’s effects by means of 
spots or points of color which fall into har- 
mony when seen from the proper distance. It 
is curious, too, to note how the Jate popularity 
of pastels has in many cases exaggerated this 
tendency, painters seeking to produce in oils 
the effects peculiar to pastel, The results are 
anything but happy; Monet’s method knows 
no half way between success and failure, 
while the painter who borrows his technique 
from the pastellist becomes either niggling, or 
else liny like Raffaelli, in whose work un- 
doubted cleverness is marred by no less un- 
doubted affectation. 


Of course it is among the landscapes that the 
new treatment of light and atmosphere, intro- 
duced by Monet, is most conspicuous. Cazin, 
whose eight pictures this year hardly would 
have gained him his great reputation, and 
Billotte, who sees in nature but grayness and 
soft mist, and Damoye, who already seems 
strangely old-fashioned, have not fallen under 
the spell, But their low-toned landscapes are 
overshadowed by the far more numerousstudies 
of hot sunlight and brilliant outdoor effects. 
The disciples of Monet, in their degree of indebt- 
edness to him, vary from slavish imitation to 
original interpretation. At one extreme is 
Sisley, who at the best is but a copyist; at the 
other, Edelfeldt, who, working out Monet’s 
theories to suit his own artistic temperament, 
has evolved a very distinct and fine style of his 
own. Hislandscapes are the most whoily satis- 
factory of all exhibited this year. Refined in 
color and technique, strong in sunlight, bathed 
with air, they are absolutely true to nature in 
their record of outdoor impressions, absolutely 
true to art in the manner in which this record 
is made. Those who always look ‘or the sub- 
ject in a picture may be struck principally 
with the fact that his largest canvas repre- 
sents, on a hillside overlooking a Norwegian 
fiord, Christ with a Magdalen in modern Nor- 
wegian dress at his feet. Those who care for 
beauty artistically expressed are concerned 
solely with the masterly way in which the two 
figures are given in their real relations to the 
landscape. Indeed, so little does the interest 
of his work depend upon human subjects, that 
the two smaller canvases, in which it is cf the 
homeliest and most ordinary kind, are far 
more successful because of their artistic 
achievement, 

Montenard, who has been painting in Pro- 
vence, where, in rendering the sunlight that 
‘loods its olive orchards, its wide waters, its 
old amphitheatres, he has been less sensitive 
to the beauty of its color; Dumoulin, who has 
gone to Rome for his sunshine and to Paris at 
night for brilliancy of effect; Dauphin, Le 
Camus, Dinet, are other of the preminent 
men most obviously inspired by Monet. But 
perhaps no experimental working-out of his 
theories is as interesting as the two very large 
panels painted by Chabas to decorate the walls 
of the mairie at Montrouge. Here we have 
out-door effects treated on a large scale for the 





purpose of mural decoration. A wedding 
party, suggesting the famous scene in ‘ Jack,’ 
and apicnic have been made the excuse for 
the study of a crowd in the open air. Seen too 
near, the atmosphere fairly sticks out of the 
frame, the violent purples and blues are dis- 
agreeably aggressive; at the proper distance, 
the atmospheric relations are just right, and 
the color sche me resolves itself into; pleasant 
harmoay. The important question, which I 
hope Chabas has considered, is whether in the 
mairie one ever will be ab‘e to get to this pro- 
per distance; at the Champ de Mars you must 
go almost to the far side of the great stairway 
(the pictures hang in the balcony) to see the 
work as it should be seen, 

It is curious to contrast this realistic, or one 
might say naturalistic, treatment with the 
conventional decorative metbods of Puvis de 
Chavannes, who also shows a panel for the 
Paris H6:el de Ville and two for the Museum in 
Roven. Chabas has not yet Puvis’s thorough 
command of his resources ; he has plainly not 
passed beyond the experimental stage. But he 
at least proves that his scheme perfected will 
give greater scope for beauty of color and de- 
corative feeling, and holds out the hope that 
from a new school of decoration may come 
some of the finest work the world has yet seen, 
However, Puvis de Chavannes has seldcm 
shown to better advantage than in his large 
“Summer” for the Hédrel de Ville, where 
the great beauty of the landscape makes up for 
the figures, ugly in color and ungraceful in 
pose, in the foreground, There is a strange 
suggestion of Burne-Jones in the other panels ; 
that is, in the drawing of the figures, but not 
in the color, which, as usual with this artist, is 
as pale and subdued as it is bright and almost 
crude with the English painter, nor in the 
handling, which is bold where Burne-Jones is 
niggling, nor in the whole effect, which can be 
appreciated at a reasonably remote distance 
which would reduce Burne-Jones to mere 
patchwork. 


If in the landscapes the endeavor is to repro- 
duce Nature herself, in the portraits the effort 
is to show real men and women in their natu- 
ral environment, and not mere puppets setup 
ageinst the invariable curtain or blank wall. 
There are men who, like Roll and Besnard, 
consider every portrait they paint a new prob- 
lem of light and air, and who continually 
startle by the daring of their realism; there 
are those who, like Sargent (this year in his 
Mrs, St. Gaudens and her son, already seen in 
New York) and Boldini, are less concernelt 
with atmospheric conditions, though the-e 
they do not ignore, than with strongly marked 
human characteristics; and again, there is 
an entirely original man, like Carriére, who 
sees everybody and everything according to a 
convention of his own, and yetin reproducing 
them on canvas shows them wiih striking 
force and actuality. He has in the present 
exhibition portraits of Alphonse Daudet and 
Paul Verlaine which are veritable master- 
pieces in their rendering of character. But 
when his mannerisms are copied, as they are 
by two or three of his imitators who also ex 
hibit, then they degenerate into weaknesses, 
for his neutral color and all-pervaiing mist 
may be imitated, but not his individuality. 

Though, at first, it is in the portraits that 
the greatest activity seems to be manifested, 
that one is most conscious of experiment, that 
the painter apparently has found freest scope, 
it does not take long to discover that here, as 
in the landscapes, there are two or three 
artists who lead, many who, with more or 
lecs cleverness, follow. Like Carriére, Bes- 
nard and Boldini have their students: Bes- 
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nard fortunate in being studied by a man of 
the ability and talent of Point, but Boldini 
less happy in being taken as master by men 
who can only exaggerate his eccentricities, re- 
ducing them to mere tricks, and who could no 
more paint flesh as he does, for example in the 
plump arm of a stout lady in evening dress 
(whose portrait, in its uncompromising truth, 
reaches the high-water mark of his accomplish- 
ment), than they could originate his skilfully 
managed color sebemes. More independent in 
their methods are Picard, who is marvellously 
clever and effective ; Friant, who bas a capi- 
tal little portraitof Ccquelin and his son, and 
another of a man and woman with their well- 
studied shadows thrown wall behind 
them; and Blanche, who, one feels, would do 
better if he did not for his 
portrait of his mother is as careful and as full 
of character as many of his other canvases are 
characterless and suggestive of over-haste. 
Two men, to whom one naturally turns for 
good work, each after his own fashion, Duez 
and Gervex, are disappointing. But 
where one finds but failure, even where imita- 
tion is but iJl concealed, there is a healthier 
tendency than in the copies of conventional 
models and the failures to work up to a con- 
ventional standard that cover the walls of the 
old Salon, or the middle-class mediocrities 
that adorn the Royal Academy. It seems as 
if it was to emphasize the healthiness of the 
new movement that Carolus-Duran has sent 
his work to the Champ de Mars Salon; for dis- 
tinguished as are his portraits, especially those 
of Gounod and Billotte, they seem out of place 
and out of date, conventional and lifeless, 
compared to the canvases which surround 
them, while the strikingly weak portraits by 
Frappa and Miss Lee-Rebbins are there to 
show to what depths of commonplace the con- 
ventional methods of astrong master may lead 
his faithful pupils, 


on the 


do so much, 


even 


Still more out of place in an exhibition so 
entirely artistic in its interest, and coming 
from a man so truly an artist, is Jean Bé 
raud’s ‘‘Christ in the House of Simon the 
Pharisee,” which, appeals only to claptrap sen- 
sationalism. The guests are all represented in 
frock coats and trousers, Magdalen in modern 
evening dress; but at the head of the table, set 
out with coffee-cups and littered with ciga- 
rette ashes, is the traditional Christ in drape- 
ries and halo, And the figures bere are not 
subordinate to the artistic aims of the picture 
—to a study of light and air, as in Edelfeldt’s 
‘* Magdalen”; it is the incongruity in costume, 
the suggested blasphemy, that attracts the 
crowd and has made this picture the pictorial 
excitement of the year in France, just as Luke 
Fildes’s ‘‘ Doctor,” with its cheap sentiment, 
has achieved the same distinction in senti 
mental England. It is not easy to say whether 
Réraud bas appreached this work in the spirit 
of the old masters, whose reigious themes 
did not necessitate archeological learning, or 
whether he produced it asa huge fin de siécle 
joke, useful to attract attention to his delight- 
fully clever and artistic little ‘* Café-Concert” 
and other paintings which hang around it. 

It is difficult to write of the Champ de Mars 
Salon without degenerating into a mere cata- 
logue of names, so many are the exhibitors 
whose work, for one reason or another, calls 
for special mention and cannot be classified 
with that of any school or movement in art, 
Dagnan-Bouveret stands quite alone, and his 
‘*Conscrits,” though less stimulating than the 
canvases of a Boldini or a Besnard, is charac- 
terized not solely by the fine drawing and 
sound technique which have made his reputa- 
tion, but by its excellent and sincere rendering 
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of types. It isinteresting to find that the one 


Englishman represented is Henry Moore, whose 
beautiful sunlit seas lose nothing by being seen 
in Pariss Among the Americans are Alexan- 
der Harrison, whose landseares and- 


are good but not 


marines 
extraordinary; Dannat, who 
suffers from being hung too close to Whistler, 
to 
tain strong color effects—strength with hi 
perilously to 

Miss Trotter. The only Ger- 
mans of note are Uhde, 
study of a girl, and 


and from an unsuccessful effort 


give cer 
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Melchers, and 
with one simple, good 


Liebermann, who, in his 











rich and quiet sunlit landscape, has more in 
common with the school of Barbizon than wit 
the plein airistes. The Norwegians are in 
greater numbers: to the most di hed, 
Edelfeldt, lL have already referred. Both Louis 
Deschamps and Lbermitte fall below their 
usual bigh average. Aifred Stevens is as pr 

lifie as of yore, and in some charming little 


sea studies shows that he, too, owes some thing 


to Monet. I must not overlook Gilbert's god 


realistic paintings of a railway station, 
destined, with so much of the good work of 
the year, to decorate the Hdtel de Ville. Ribot 
never was 80 powerful as in some wash draw- 


ings, which have all the riehness and old-mes 
terish feeling of his large oil paintings with- 
out their atfectation. 

For the first 
Vierge exhibits the remarkably 


time in a yearly 

brillant ori 
ginals of the engravings which constantly a; 
pear in Le Monde Jilustré. While Le Tére is 
fairly startling in the knowledge and ability 


he evinces in many mediums, 


water-colors, etchings and woodc 


in ols 


uts, he 


ceeds equally well in giving expression to a 


strong individuality. Boldini and Carrier 
3elleuse are again to the forein pastel. And 


us bust of 


but 
Pav nates ¢ th 
uvis de Chavannes, centinues the 


Rodin, who sends one vigor 
most 
dern among sculptors; bis influence, m¢ 
manifesting itself in much of 

particularly i striking 
tomb Bartholomé, Dampf's bu 
Ringel’s medallions in low relief are 
minent in 1 


na 
collection of 


n desig 


some 
by 
wre 
eur 


the small 


not 


sculpture. 


A small frame, draped in black and burg i 
the centre of one of the large rooms, really is 
the most significant feature of the show, It is 
a little water-color sketch, dated IS48, by 








Meissonier, much freer in tr nt than the 
finished paintings he was used tc 


is not his work, however, but 


exhibit. I 
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at is so ful 


of which the crape is a reminder, th 









of significance in the Saloa in the Champ de 
Mars. Puvis de Chavannes, who has succeed 
ed him as President, is stronger as a 

but not asa leader of men. Andrn e 
that already trouble is brewing in the Society 
over which he presides, that he not be at 
leng to hold it together, and that in two or 


three years’ time many of its most accomiplish- 








ed members will return to the Champs-Elysées, 
where they will be received with open arr 
How true this is, time alone can show 
NN 
GENERAL MARBOT.—II 
Paris, J¢ 10, 1891 
I urFt Marbot on the staff of Augereau in 
Is4. In the month of February he joined 
him in a urney to Paris, wkere Aucerea 
had to heave a conference with the First Cor 
sul on some project of a French landing in Ire 
land. They arrived at the time w! the cor 
spiracy of Pichegru, Moreau, and Cadoudal 
was discovered. Marbot says but little of 


the execution of the Duc d’Enghien, which 
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Emperor, whom he joined at Briinn ten days 
before the battle of Austerlitz. He had, on 
this occasion, to play a part in a curious little 
comedy. Prussia was not yet at war with 
Napoleon, but there was a powerful party at 
Vienna which desired that Prussia should im- 
mediately uni‘e her arms with those of Austria 
and Russia, The King, who hesitated, sent 
his Minister, Haugwitz, to the French head- 
quarters, It bas been said, with scme truth, 
that ambassadors are privileged spies, The 
King of Prussia sent Haugwitz to Napoleon, 
apparently with the simple mission of bring- 
ing him a letter in answer to one which Napo- 
leon had sent to him, and in which he com- 
plained of the treaty that had been made at 
Potsdam between Prussia and Russia; but in 
reality in order to inform himself exactly of 
the situation of the belligerents, Haugwitz 
arrived a few days before the battle of Aus- 
terlitz, and Napoleon wanted to make a strong 
impression on his mind. The flags of Jel- 
lachich’s corps had already been presented to 
the Emperor, but Napoleon wished the cere- 
mony to be repeated. He was talking with 
Haugwitz when the sound of martial music 
was heard, 


“The Emperor, hearing this music in the 
palace court, feigned astonishment, went to 
the window, followed by the ambassador, and, 
seeing the trophies carried by non-commis- 
sioned officers, be called for the aide-de-camp 
on duty, and asked him what was the matter. 
The aide having answered that the two aides 
of Marshal Augereau had arrived, bringing to 
the Emperor the flags of the Austrian Corps 
of Jellachich, taken at Bregenz, we entered, 
and then, as if be had not seen us, Napoleon 
received Marshal Augereau’s letter, which 
had been resealed, and read it, though be had 
known its contents for four days. Then he 
asked us questions and entered into the most 
minute details, Duroc had told us that it was 
necessary to speak Joud, as the Prussian am- 
bassador was a little deaf.” 


Marbot spoke, presented the flags, named 
the regiments, He made a great impression 
when he showed the flag of the infantry regi- 
ment of the Emperor of Austria, and the flag 
of the Uhlans of his brother, the Archduke 
Charles. ‘*‘ You see, sir,” said Napoleon to 
Haugwitz, ‘‘ my armies are triumphant every- 
where; . . . the Austrian Army is annihi- 
lated, and it will soon be the same with the 
Russian Army.” The comedy played, Napo- 
leon told Haugwitz that the position was not 
very safe for a diplomat, and advised him to 
go to Vienna, where he would see Talleyrand. 
Haugwitz left the same evening. This curious 
episode shows a side of Napoleon’s character 
which is not without interest—that side which 
the Pope at Savona is said to have clearly no- 
ticed, when to all the speeches of Napoleon he 
answered merely first, as if speaking to him- 
self, ‘* Comediante—tragediante,” 

The account of the battle of Austerlitz is 
extremely interesting, but we will note only 
an incident which concerns Marbot personally. 
It is well known that the French artillery 
fired on the ice of some ponds which were 
thronged by the Russians, and that many Rus- 
sians were thus drowned upon the breaking of 
the ice, After the battle was over, Napoleon 
saw a poor Russian non-commissioned flicer 
on a piece of ice on the point of being drowned, 
Marbot, under the eyes of the Emperor, took 
off his uniform, threw himself into the weter. 
and with great difficulty saved the Russian at 
the risk of his own life. Marbot is very can- 
did; be says: ‘I will not make myself out 


better than I am ; I must confess that, having 
witnessed a battle where I had seen thousands 
of dead and wounded, my sensibility was 
blunted, and I was not philanthropic enough to 
run the risk of congestion of the lungs in dis- 





puting with the ice the life of an enemy”; 
but the Emperor was looking on, and had said 
to the soldiers around him, ‘Try and save 
this man,” and he tried. 

The battle of Austerlitz was followed by an 
interview between the Emperors of France 
and of Austria, ‘‘a spectacle well calculated 
to inspire philosophical reflections, An Em- 
peror of Germany coming humbly to solicit 
peace from a little Corsican gentleman, an ex- 
officer of artillery, whom his talents, fortunate 
circumstances, and the courage of the French 
armies had made tke arbiter of the destiny of 
Europe.” After Austerlitzcame Jena. Before 
this new campaign, Marbot spent some time 
in Darmstadt, He had two missions to fulfil, 
and carried despatches from Germany to Puris, 
from Paris to Berlin. Marbot explains the 
defeat of the Prussian Army by its composi- 
tion and organization. All the captains were, 
so to speak, proprietors of their companies ; 
they enrolled all the vagrants of Germany. 
The soldiers were ill-fed, ill-clothed, and sub- 
jected to an iron discipline; they had no pa- 
triotism; the officers were poor gentlemen, and 
promotion was given only by seniority; the 
generals were too old, and not able to bear the 
fatigue of a campaign. ‘The memory of the 
great Frederic gave to the Prussian Army a 
sort of prestige; but it had no chance, as the 
event proved, against the conquerors of Italy, 
of Egypt, of Germany, and of Austerlitz. 

The victory at Jena had immense results, 
To the conquests made in Prussia, Napoleon 
added the States of the Elector of Hesse-Cassel. 
The Elector had a great treasury, and was one 
of the wealthiest capitalists in Europe. He 
tock refuge in England, and confided fifteen 
millions of francs to a Frankfort Jew named 
Rothschild. This is the origin of the wealth of 
the famous house of that name. In vain did 
an Imperial Commission threaten Rothschild, 
examine his books, offer him half the sum if 
he would give up the other half. The deposit 
remained safe in his hands till 1814. 


After Jena, Napoleon entered Poland. He 
had hoped to reconstitute the ancient king- 
dom, but the Poles did not stir. Kosciuszko, 
who was living quietly in Switzerland, refused 
to come and join the French. Napoleon 
crossed the Vistula and fought the battle of 
Eylau. In this terrible battle Marbot had to 
carry an order toa French regiment standing 
by itself on asmalleminence. This regiment, 
the Fourteenth, was surrounded by Cossacks, 
and it was almost certain death to carry the 
order. Marbot had an excellent horse, which 
he had bought for a trifle because it had the 
dangerous habit of biting. Trusting to Lisette, 
he spurred her, and let her go; lighter than 
the wind she flew over the battle-field, and 
nothing could stop her. Marbot arrived at the 
square formed by the Fourteenth of the line, 
and delivered to the colonel the order to leave 
his position and join the corps. The officer in 
command told him that he saw no means of 
saving the regiment; he gave him the eagle of 
the regiment, and bade him carry it to the 
Emperor. These eagles, which were fixed at 
the end of the flag, were very heavy; at the 
moment when Marbot was breaking the staff, 
so as to keep only the eagle, the Russians 
advanced and made a charge. Marbot saw 
the grenadiers coming ; at that very instant 
a bullet struck his hat, and came so near his 
head that the concussion paralyzed him; he 
still saw, but could not move. He was on 
Lisette, a grenadier was upon him and he 
could not defend himself, Lisette jumped at 
the Russian and bit him fearfully in the face; 
Marbot then became insensible. He only came 
to his senses in the night, when he found him- 








self naked, and a man, with one foot on him, 
trying to take off one of nis boots, His mcve- 
ments scared this man, who had thought him 
dead. Soon afterwards, his valet, who was 
looking for him on the battle-field, found him. 
He was saved; Lisette also was saved. They 
were both well taken careof. Marbot was sent 
to the hospital—his foot had been frozen during 
the night wiich followed Eylau—but he soon 
recovered, and was able to rejoin the army in 
time to assist at the battle of Friedland. And 
here ends this extraordinary book, which will 
be read with as much interest as the most 
sensational novel. 





Correspondence. 


MR. BANDELIER AND THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN LAND COURT, 


To tHe Eprror oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Mr. Bandelier, whose article in ycur 
issue of May 28 last has attracted a good deal 
of attention in the West, enjoys so excellent a 
reputation as an archeologist and enthnologist 
that, were he to write upun subjects with 
which his studies have made him familiar, it 
would require considerable assurance in one 
not thoroughly informed upon them to ques- 
tion the correctness of his views. But when 
he attempts to instruct the public in general 
and the Supreme Court of the United States 
in particular upon matters of law, even one 
unlearned in the intricacies of Tehua and Na- 
huatl may possibly be pardoned for concluding 
that Mr. Bandelier is not so erudite in legal 
matters as he would like to make us believe by 
his ingenious references to the obscure ordi- 
nances and royal decrees of past centuries, 
which have little or nothing to do with the 
question of the settlement of land titles in the 
Southwest. 

The question is one of law and not of senti- 
ment; one requiring a knowledge of legal me- 
thods rather than familiarity with the topo- 
graphy of the country in which the claims to 
be adjudicated are situated, or an acquaint- 
ance with the customs of the people. The 
courts of the United States have upon many 
occasions decided questions requiring quite as 
much erudition as any that will be presented 
to the new Land Court. Hundreds of private 
land claims, having their origin under other 
governments than ours, have been presented 
to the tribunals established for their adjudica- 
tion, and no difficulty has been encountgred in 
finding persons perfectly competent to fulfil 
the duties usually required of judges. Why 
such persons may not be found now for the 
Southwestern Land Court one may well be at 
a loss to understand. 

The provision of the act that appears to 
have excited Mr. Bandelier’s powers of ridi- 
cule in the highest degree is that excluding 
citizens of the Territories from becoming 
members of the court. This, he says, ‘‘ se- 
cures absolute theoretic impartiality.” Why 
does he hesitate to tell the truth? The pro- 
vision in question secures also practical 
impartiality. Mr. Bandelier has lived in the 
Southwest for years, and knows, or certainly 
ought to know, that there are very few if any 
attorneys in that region whose legal acquire- 
ments fit them for the position of judges who 
are not so bound by political, social, and per- 
sonal ties to many of the claimants of these 
land grants as to make their appointment as 
members of the court extremely improper. 
Judges are needed who have no political am- 
bitions in regard to positions of honor within 
the gift of the Territories, who have had no 
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business relations with their prominent attor- 
neys and wealthy citizens, and who have no in- 
terest in perpetuating in power and in the en- 
joyment of immense tracts of the public do- 
main the dynasty of old and wealthy families 
which has so long ruled the Spanish-speaking 
portion of the Southwest, The necessity of 
the appointment of such men was foreseen by 
the gentlemen who framed the Land Court 
Bill, and was wisely provided for. 

Mr. Bandelier informs us that some of the 
titles conveyed absolute dominion, others were 
usufructs only, while others included both, 
This is very remarkable indeed, but may we 
not be justified in believing that the judges 
will be quite as competent to decide as to the 
nature of the titles presented to them as is the 
learned gentleman who appears to be so alarm. 
ed at the probability of the appointment of 
impartial and competent men? There is no 
good reason for believing that injustice will be 
done claimants who have good titles, although 
Mr. Kandelier appears to anticipate that such 
will be the case. An examination of the cases 
filed with the Surveyors-General of New Mexi- 
co, Arizona, and Colorado, under the act of 
1854, will convince the most sceptical that the 
attitude of the Government officiais towards 
grant claimants bas been more than generous, 
The confirmation of many claims by Con- 
gress has been even hasty, and sometimes 
absolutely careless, resulting in the loss to the 
Government of many thousands of acres of 
valuable land to which claimants had little or 
no right. Take, for example, the notorious 
Maxwell grant, confirmed and patented for 
nearly two millions of acres; the Ortiz Mine 
grant, patented for over sixty-nine thousand 
acres of valuable mineral land, without the 
slightest proof that an absolute title had ever 
vested in the original grantees to the ex- 
tent of a single foot of the land now held under 
the patent of the United States. These two 
cases are no more outrageous in their nature 
than numbers of others that might be men- 
tioned, notwithstanding that in the case of the 
Maxwell grant the area patented by the Unit- 
ed States is equivalent to about four hundred 
square leagues, while the original grantees 
stated in reply to an inquiry by the Mexican 
officials that the land for which they petitioned 
did not exceed fifteen or eighteen leagues. 

Still, in the face of these facts, Mr. Bandelier 
appears to be extremely apprehensive that 
great injustice may be suffered by grant 
claimants at the hands of the inexperienced 
judges who are to be ay pointed from the effete 
East. He seems to ignore the fact that the 
United States has some interest in the matter, 
and has a right to protect that interest by 
such legislation as it may deem proper. There 
is no other way in which the lands belonging 
to the public domain may be known than by 
clearly defining the limits of those private 
land claims whicb,under its treaty obligations, 
the Government is bound to respect; but let 
it not be forgotten that those obligations are 
not of such a character as to prevent the Gov 
ernment from prescribing the mode of decid- 
ing the validity or invalidity of these claims, 
or of limiting the period within which they 
must be presented to the proper tribunals in 
order to obtain recognition. Even a title that 
was perfect at the time of the change of 
sovereignty may be declared to be without va- 
lidity if the claimants fail to observe the for- 
malities prescribed by the Government for its 
adjudication. te 


DENVER, CoL., June 8, 1891, 








THE PUNISHMENT OF DRUNKENNESS, 
To THE EpiTorR oF THE Nation: 

Sir: The act relating to the punishment of 
druukenness recently passed by the Massachu- 
setts Legislature deals with a subject of such 
importance, and is such a wide departure from 
the existing methods of dealing with it, that 
an abstract of its provisions may be of interest 
to your readers, 

Arrests for drunkenness generally outnum- 
ber those made for all other cffences. In 
Massachusetts, in 1890, they constituted over 
65 per cent. of all arrests. Our law is peculiar 
in making simple drunkenness in a_ public 
place an offence for which an arrest can be 
made without a warrant. Elsewhere, some 
degree of disorder must accompany public in- 
toxication before th8 arrest can be made. But 
our law is right in this: for the sake of public 
decency, and for the protection of the intoxi- 
cated man himself, the power to shut bim up 
until he is sober should exist. How best to 
deal with him after he becomes sober, so as to 
protect the public interests, and yet to punish 
or to help him, is the difficult problem. Impos- 
ing a petty fine as the penalty for drunkenness 
does not solve this problem, and yet it is the 
solution heretofore accepted here, and gene- 
rally accepted elsewhere. A fine does not de- 
ter. Men don’t count the money cost of 
aspree. If the offender bas the money, the 
fine is no punishment; if be basn’t it—which is 
the usual case—a distracted wife or mother 
must pay, which punishes the innocent who 
are already suffering enough. Again, the fine 
to be effective must be enforced by the penalty 
of imprisonment. This imprisonment is not 
for drunkenness, nor is it graduated with re- 
ference to the man’s previous record for good 
or bad behavior, but is a uniform imprison- 
ment of thirty days for not having five dollars, 
imposed on the poor man who may least de- 
serve the disgrace and loss which it entails, 
while the well-to-do offender goes free. 

There are distinctions in our law between 
first and frequent offenders, and larger fines 
and terms of imprisonment may be imposed 
if previous offences are alleged in the com- 
plaint and proved. But, in practice, com- 
plaints are made by arresting officers, whoeither 
know nothing of the man’s previous record, 
or, knowing it, have neither the time, inc ina- 
tion, nor evidence to prove it. In Massachu- 
setts last year, 23,575 out of the 25,582 persons 
arrested for drunkenness and committed, were 
imprisoned for non-payment of fines We 
find, in consequence, hundreds of men each 
year returning tens and scores of times to our 
prisons for non-payment of fines, and we find 
further, what is worse, many committed by 
this wholesale system who really are first 
offenders, and never should be imprisoned, 
whose future is marred and often ruined by 
the loss of place and character and by the 
criminal contamination which imprisonment 
has brought upon them. 

To do away with the fine system, and to 
substitute a method which should deal with 
persons arrested for drunkenness as individu- 
als, and not in the mass, and which should give 
the courts the help needed for this just dis- 
crimination, has been the aim of the Massachu- 
setts Prison Association in preparing and urg- 
ing the passage of the bill which has just be 
come a law. 

This law does away with the distinction be- 
tween ‘‘ first,” ‘‘ second,” and ‘‘ third” offences. 
Every conviction for drunkenness may be 
punished by imprisonment, within the discre- 
tion of the court, of from one day to one year 
in jail, or to an indeterminate sentence, not ex- 
ceeding two years, in the reformatory. To 





enable the courts to exercise this di-cretion 
telligentiy, the bill imposes upon probation 
officers the duty of investigating and report 
ing to the court the record of each offender, 
and provides for a system of records in the 
courts and a compulsory interchange of infor 
mation between the probation officers and the 
police and the officers of correctiona! instite 
tions, which will greatly facilitate the investi 
gation. 

By a bill also passed th 
pointment of probation officers by the 


n, the a; 


& Sess) 


every criminal court of the Com 

made mandatory. These officers sen by the 
judges, and having their confidence, w 

acorps of intelligent assistants, who, with a 
few months’ experience, will be of invaiuabe 
service in providing the courts with the evi 
dence necessary for a discriminating and just 


disposition of these offenders, 
ir 


The new law will assist and re 
in another way. 





large number of those ar 


rested for drunkenness are pot fre quent offend 
ers or habitual drunkards, Under seme special 
temptation or stress of circumstances, they 
take too much. This may bappen a few times 


: 
in the course of a lifetime, or once or twice a 
year, while at other times they are sober, in 
dustrious the t 
families. Tosuch men tmprisonment is a dis 


men, read winners of their 


liseour 


grace, a loss of place, a possible 


ment leading to confirmed drunkenness For 
them to be immediately returned to their work 
is the best thing possible. To take up the time 
of the courts with their trial, to incur the ex 
pense of their committal and their board and 
lodging for thirty days in erder to collect a 
fine of $5, or its equivalent, and then not to 
get it, is for the State worse than foolish. To 


meet such cases the bill provi 


son arrested for drunkenness may 


es that any per- 
request to 
sign a statement, giving his name and address, 
and alleging that be bas n 
before within 


 —— — 
lf the officer in cha ce 


t been arrested for 





drunkenness twice 





months next preceding. 
of the place of custody, not the 


this statement that! 


arresting of 
cer, endorses on is satis- 
release the 
of 
the probation 
investigation sh« 


fied that it is probably true, he ma 
arrested person, pending an 
the truth the statement by 
Ticer. If that 
ment to be true, nothing further 
untrue, it the 
officer to take the man again into cusiody and 
complain of him for drunkenness. 


nvVestigation 
of 
ct ws the state- 
is done; if 


becomes the duty of arresting 





The power of release, always a dangerous 
in the hands of 
guarded by giving it only to the commanding 
officer of the station, by requiring his signa- 
ture tothe probable truth of the statement, 
and by making it a conditional reiease only. 
And yet the thing desired 
lease of persons who should not be forced into 
the dock with old offenders and further dis- 
graced by tria! and commitment—is obtained. 
If the arrested man is not released, he is com- 
plained of and tried After bis 
case may be placed on file or probation if the 
court finds him deserving of this further 
chance, 


power the police, is here 


the prompt re 


conviction 


Under this new law, while it will be easier to 
save from the di-grace of trial and imprison- 
ment the occasional offender who should not 
be branded asa criminal, it will also be easier 
to find out and adequately punish the * round- 
ers,” and those who, though seldom arrested, 
are, through drink, a terror to their families, 
Longer terms of imprisonment for them will 
protect the public if they are incorrigible, or 
will give them a chance for reform if reform is 


possible. 
This law is believed to be thorougbly practi- 
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cal. It was drafted after most careful delibe- 
ration and consultation with many of our 
judges, officers of penal institutions, commis- 
sioners of police and public institutions, and 
persons who, in the various philanthropic and 
charitable institutions of Boston and else- 
where, have come much in contact with the 
evils of the present system. These evils exist 
elsewhere. We hope that the success of our 
experiment will lead to similar legislation in 
other States. J. G. THORP, JR. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., June 13, 1891. 











D. C. Heatu & Co. have in press an ‘In- 
troduction to Modern French Lyrics,’ by Prof. 
B. L. Bowen of Ohio State University. 

Mrs. Sara E. H. Lockwood has revised for 
younger pupils Prof. Whitney's ‘ Essentials of 
English Grammar,’ which Ginn & Co. will 
publish during the present season. 

Worthington & Co. announce ‘ Columbia,’ 
a story of the discovery of America, and first 
of a series of American historical novels, by 
John R, Musick. 

A collection of short stories by George A. 
Hibbard will presently be brought out by Har- 
per & Bros, under the title, ‘Iduna, and 
Other Stories,’ 

The new London publishing house of James 
R, Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. is apparently go- 
ing to make a specialty of introducing Ameri- 
can short-story writers to the British public. 
It has published already Miss Wilkins’s ‘ New 
England Nun,’ Miss Jewett’s ‘ Strangers and 
Wayfarers,’ Mr, Eugene Field’s ‘ Little Book 
of Profitable Tales,’ Mr. R. H. Davis’s ‘ Galle- 
gher,’ and Mr, Joel Chandler Harris’s ‘Balaam 
and his Master,’ and it has in preparation col- 
lected stories by Mr. Thomas A. Janvier, Miss 
M. L. Pool, and others, 

The Clarendon Press, Oxford, will shortly 
publish a new edition of the late Sir George 
Cornewall Lewis’s ‘Government of Dependen- 
cies,’ which will be edited by Mr. C. P. Lucas, 
B.A,, of Balliol College, Oxford, and of the 
Colonial Office, London. Mr. Lucas is the au- 
thor of the three volumes as yet published of 
the ‘Historical Geography of the British Co- 
lonies,’ which also ‘is being issued from the 
Clarendon Press, For this admirable series 
the author is now preparing a volume upon 
the North American portion of the British 
Empire, while his colleague, Mr. Antrobus, of 
the Colonial Office, isat work upon the West 
and South African Colonies, to be treated of 
in one volume. The Australasian Colonies will 
form the subject of a subsequent book. 

In his contributions to the ‘ History of the 
Southwestern Portion of the United States’ 
(Cambridge : John Wilson & Son), Mr. A, F. 
Bandelier gives us the first of what he hopes 
may be a series of monographs on a subject 
which he has so extensively studied—the 
esrly Spanish explorations and the native 
civilization of their time. In the present 
volume, published at the joint expense of the 
Archwological Institute of America and of 
Mrs. Mary Hemenway, the principal payers 
are on the wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca and 
the expedition of Fray Marcos of Nizza. On 
all sides appears the extent of the author’s re- 
sources, not the least notable among them 
being the light he is able to throw upon 
ancient obscurities from his own personal 
travels and residence among the Indians, One 
is left with a feeling as of outrage that sucha 
scholar cannot enjoy access to the archives of 
Spain, where, he feels sure, the clearing up of 





s0 many mysteries would result from his in- 
vestigations, 

A second edition, enlarged and revised, of 
the ‘Handbook of the American Republics’ 
is issued by the Bureau of the American Re 
publics at Washington, Some of the rather 
pompous Pan- Americanisms of the first edition 
are cut out, and some valuable additions ap- 
pear. The proposals for che ** Columbus ex- 
hibit” at the Chicago fair have an unconscious 
humor which only a Harrisse or a Winsor 
could fully appreciate. The volume contains 
a great deal of information compactly ar- 
ranged and well printed. 

‘A Ride through Asia Minor and Armenia,’ 
by H. C. Barkley (London: J. Murray), gives 
an extremely vivid idea of the condition of 
this part of the Turkish Empire shortly after 
the close of the Russian war—a condition 
probably unchanged in its essential particulars 
to-day. The author’s route was from Brusa to 
Angora, and thence to Kaisarieh through the 
Cilician Gates to Adana, Turning here to the 
northeast, he crossed the plains of Mesopo- 
tamia to the headwaters of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, reaching the Black Sea at Trebizond. 
The universal impression received was of a 
country rich in agricultural and mineral re- 
sources, but ruined by corrupt officials, lack 


of enterprise, and by the insecurity of 
life and property. In all parts, how- 
ever, Mr. Barkley found among both the 


Turks and the Armenians a confident ex- 
pectation of the speedy coming of the English 
to “govern them properly.” With thischange 
of rulers their troubles would cease and the 
land would again become rich and prosperous, 
Drunkenness among the Turks, he says, is 
greatly on the increase. ‘' Few of the upper 
class abstain, and many make it a rule to go 
to bed drunk every night.” The Armenians 
also impressed him unfavorably as a cring- 
ing, slavish race, who are satisfied with a 
mere veneer of civilization. Of the Tartars, 
on the other hand, he says they are ‘‘ the most 
helpful and the most capable of improvement 
of all the races—in fact, the only one with 
energy, brains, and ambition.” The work of 
American missionaries is frequently referred 
to in the highest terms—more, however, for 
the patience, courage, and devotion with 
which it is prosecuted than for its success, 

Damrell & Upham, Boston, publish in pam- 
phlet form an address recently given by Mr. 
Edward Atkinson to the Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association upon the subject of food and 
feeding as bearing upon the productive power 
of laborers. Mr. Atkinson has no difficulty in 
showing that the daily waste of food and fuel 
in every household, when multiplied by the 
number of households in the country, amounts 
toa very large total, and he reasons that the 
intelligence displayed in the feeding of cattle 
might profitably be applied to the scientific 
nourishment of human beings, and that if hu- 
man beings were better nourished they would 
do more and better work, His figures indicate 
from twelve to twenty cents a day as the cost 
of sufficient nutriment for most people who 
are working or exercising. The subject de- 
serves the attention of philanthropists, 

Mr. Angelo Lewis, the ‘ Prof. Hoffman” 
who has translated Robert Houdin’s treatise 
on conjuring, and who has himself written the 
best books on modern magic, has now put 
forth a little volume about ‘ Baccarat, Fair 
and Foul, being an Explanation of the Game 
and a Warning against its Dangers’ (George 
Routledge & Sons). He first explains the 
game, which is an easy matter, as it isof sur- 
passing simplicity, and fitted rather forthe 
playing of Digger Indians than of persons 
knowing how to read and write. Of all card 





games it is nearest to absolute chance, and 
calls for the least exercise of the intelligence, 
This may explain why it serves to amuse the 
upper circles of British ‘ society” ; but we 
are at a loss to understand its abiding popu- 
larity among an intelligent people like the 
French. Having explained the procedure of 
the game, Mr. Lewis sets forth at length the 
many possibilities of cheating, from thesimple 
poucette (which Sir William Gordon-Cumming 
was accused of practising) to the more elabo- 
rate devices of confederacy, of marked cards, 
and of arranged packs. He draws on the 
books of Robert Houdin and of Alfred de 
Caston, and more particularly on the ‘ Filou- 
teries du Jeu’ of Cavaillé. His explanation 
of the methods of card-sharpers is as interest- 
ing as it is instructive, 

M. Henri Bouchot follows up his ‘ Livres 
Modernes’ and his ‘ Ex-Libris’ with ‘ La Re- 
liure’ (Paris: E. Rouveyre), It is a well- 
reasoned discourse on the proprieties of book- 
binding, beginning with an historical review of 
the modes which have prevailed during the 
present century. In none of these does M, 
Bouchot find anything but flat imitation of 
‘* tous les styles défunts,” and his main object 
is to foster originality which shall mark the 
present time and restore personal inspi- 
ration to the binder himself. He does 
this with the aid of photographic illus- 
trations from recent bindings which are 
out of the beaten path, and of which he 
frankly acknowledges the inequality of merit, 
since we arein the groping and experimental 
stage. His leading principle is that the design 
and treatment and material should be inspired 
by the work itself, and should have relation to 
the contents as the Leit-Motiv to the action of 
the operatic drama. This produces what he 
calls a“ reliure Al’embléme,” with possibilities 
of infinite variety. He marks the recent craze 
for decorating the inside of the cover, on which 
Grolier never bestowed a thought, and he dis- 
cusses the proper stuffs for such use,as to which 
much false taste has been displayed. This lit- 
tle manual is quickly read and is certain to 
inculcate sound ideas, 

The necrology of the alumni of Andover 
Theological Seminary for 1890-91, prepared by 
the Rev. C. C. Carpenter, Secretary of the 
Alumni Aszociation, is an astonishing record. 
The average age of the forty-six decedents is 
seventy-six years, eight months, and ten days! 
Two men were over ninety, nineteen were 
over eighty, fourteen over seventy, eight over 
sixty, two over fifty, and only one under that 
age. It is noteworthy that of the three who 
died under sixty, two were not college gradu- 
ates, one having been a carpenter before enter- 
ing the Seminary and the other having been 
engaged in business, while the third g.ve up 
the ministerial calling fcr other pursuits, The 
wisdom of the life insurance companies in ad- 
vertising in the religious newspapers is evi- 
dently justified by the event. 

The *‘ Century Dictionary,’ so far as concerns 
its first volume, is the subject of somewhat 
minute comment in the latest issue of Eng- 
lische Studien. Upwards of ten pages are there 
accorded to it, under various aspects, by the 
Rev. A. L, Mayhew, an Oxford philologist of 
high and deserved repute for extensive re- 
search and scientific thoroughness. ‘‘ There is 
plenty of room,” the critic admits, “for an 
inglish dictionary written by American scho- 
lars, and intended especially for the use of 
the American public. And besides, 
when scholars in England consider how wide 
is the subject of English lexicography, and 
how it bristles with difficulties, they are ready 
to give a hearty welcome to any scholars, com- 
ing from any quarter, who promise to add to 
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our knowledge, and to help us in clearing up 
some of the many doubtful points which have 
long waited for solution.” But the ‘ Century 
Dictionary ’ falls short, on several grounds, of 
commending itself to its censor’s unqualified 
approval—as respects its adduction of authori- 
ties in exemplification of words, its compara- 
tive philology, etc. 

In Mélusine for May-June, M. H. Gaidoz 
reviews with cordial approval Prof. T. F. 
Crane’s ‘The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry,’ 
and supplies the curious information that ‘‘ the 
tradition of the exempla is not yet extinct in 
Catholic countries,” even the very name being 
preserved. Thus, the Socié é de Saint Au- 
gustin has just published ‘Les Sept Douleurs 
de la Sainte Vierge,’ in which each of the 
seven chapters ends with an anecdote entitled 
‘*Exemple,” and one of the exemples begins 
with these words: ‘ Hérolt relates.” Hérolt 
was a Dominican of EAle and a collector of 
exempla in the first half of the 15th century, 
M. Gaidoz cites also the ‘ Mois de Marie en 
Exemples.’ 

In the Harvard Law Review for May, Prof. 
J. B. Thayer bas an instructive study of the 
older modes of trial in England, from which a 
tolerably clear idea may be obtained of the 
development of ‘‘ one-sided” proof into the 
scientific procedure of modern times, Atten- 
tion is especially directed to the institution of 
complaint-witnesses, as essential to the deter- 
mination of the right to go tothe proof—an 
institution often confounded with that of 
proof-witnesses, 

The Artotype Publishing Co., No. 94 Reade 
Street, New York, bave in preparation a 
monthly publication to be entitled Dogs of the 
Day, edited by H, W. Lacy. 
will comprise twelve monthly parts, each part 
containing four y;ortraits of as many breeds, 
Tyvical specimens will be selected for this cu- 
rious gallery. The photographic illustrations 
are, of course, from iife, and permanently 
printed in ink. Each portrait will be described. 
The work will be sold by subscription. 


The first series 


We have received the announcement of a 
new journal entitled IJndogermanische For- 
schungen, to be pubiisbed, beginning with July 
next, by Triibner of Strassburg, under the 
editorial direction of Prof. Brugmann of 
Leipzig and Prof. Wilhelm Streitberg of Frei- 
burg (Switzerland). It will appear in volumes 
of five numbers each, without limitation of 


period, In the second and fifth numbers of 
each volume will be added a bibliographical 
review, or Anzeiger, with separate pagi- 
nation. The subscription price per volume, 


including the Anzetger, is sixteen marks, The 
names of the editors guarantee the importance 
of this new enterprise, which, though it seems 
to owe its existence in some measure to the 
personal prejudice and sectarian exclusiveness 
of the editors of the twe existing journals in 
this field, proposes to avoid every appearance 
of partisanship and to exclude rigidly from its 
columns ail sectarian controversy and persoval 
polemics. For this resolution it deserves a place 
in our prayers. 

The generous Catalogue of the Officers and 
Members of the Harvard Law School Associa 
tion, which bears date of April 1, 1891, must 
inspire every member of that large body with 
a feeling of pride in so vigorous and rapid a 
growth. It embraces graduates as far back as 
1825, and men of the Law School class which 
graduates this week, and the total is 1,615 
Massachusetts and New York together furnish 
rather more than haif, and in no other State 
does the membership equal 100, though Ohio, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania that 
figure) The arrangement, precision, fulness, 


approach 





and typographical elegance of this volume 
leave nothing to be desired. Two views, of the 


old and the new home of the School, adorn it. 


—We have received Nos, 2 and 8 of Volume 
XI. of the American Journal of Mathe 
matics. No, 2 contains an unusually large 
number of papers, two of the nine being in 
French—one by M. d'Ocagne, the other by M. 
Appell, both of whom are known to readers of 
the Journal by contributions to 
present ones are supplementary. 
Dr. Oskar Kolza continues his series on the 


previous 
which the 
‘Theory of Substitution-Groupa” In fact, 
five of the articles are more or less intimately 
connected with previous ones, while the re 
mainder are short and complete in themselves, 
The first isa 
‘* Third Memoir on a New Theory of Symmet- 
ric Functions,” by Maj. P. A. MacMahon, R.A. 
This memoir by no the 
exposition of the writer’s theory, but both at 
the beginning and end he indicates his inten- 
tion to resume the subject at some future 
period, The series was commenced by Capt. 
MacMahon, 


No. 3 contains only two papers. 


means completes 


and continued by Maj. Mac 
Mahon; unless his prospects for speedy promo- 
tion are very bright, we hope he will not wait 
for Col. MacMahon to finish it. The other 
paper in No, 8 is in French, by M. 
Perott. It is curiously entitled *‘ Remarque 
au sujet du théoréme d’Euclide sur lin- 
finité du nombre nombres premiers,” 
which might lead the reader to expect a brief 
note calling attention to some point of interest 
in connection with Euclid’s theorem. But the 
‘‘remark” is one of the most elaborate and 
profound dissertations that have appeared in 
the Journal. M. Perott began 1 more than 
two years ago, in the Journal for January, 


Joseph 


des 


1889, where it occupied forty pages. He now 
gives us fifty-four pages more, to be continued, 
, in a future number. U; 
to the present time M. Perott has made mn 
reference to the 


his ‘* remark.” Every year one, and sometimes 


perbaps concluded 


Euclid’s theorem in text of 
three or four, new editions of the first six, and 
of the eleventh and ooks of 
Euclid’s ‘Elements’ are put upon the Eng 


parts twelfth, t 
gclish 
market, but translations of the other books are 
rare libraries and 


in college libraries. 


very in private are 
As al- 


the bistory of 


letely ignored in most of 


fre- 
quently wanting 
most everything connected with 
mathematice is com; 
our American colleges, a large majority of 
graduates are ignorant of t 

seventh, eighth, and ninth books of Euclid’s 
‘Elements’ do not re 


‘7 , > , ~ 
he fact that the 


but are devoted exclusively to arithmetic. 
These books are seldom read, many professors 
of mathematics never havin oked at them 





uld fall under theeve of 
M. 
} seeing beforehand exactly what 
Euelid says in his theorem 


tion, 


In cage this note sh 


some one desirous of reading Perott’s 
ymaper and of 
and 
wemay save him s 
forming him that the tl 

the title of M, Perott’s ** remark 
tieth prorosition of the ninth 


find that Euclid does not say in s 











at the number of primes is in 
however far the collection of 7 
there are always more, which i 
saying that the number is uvlimited., 

—The most significant novelties in the new 
Announcement of Courses of Instruction at 
Harvard for the next academic year—the su 
called ** Elective Pampbiet "—are found on its 
last pegesin the mn of summer courses 

at may be i fer degrees and of 

urses for teacbera Both of these bear in an 





interesting way on the recent discussion about 
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shortening the college course The summer 


courses have been carried on 


for several years 
, . 


past, but have only this vear been regularly 
listed as leading to the degree of A.K. or Sl 
They include Gesman, engineering, physics, 
botany, and geclogy. Geology and engineer 
ing gain from summer instruction, by reason 
of the opportunity then allowed for continu 
ous work; physics and botany stand less in 
need of this aid, but still profit by it The in- 


terruption of one course by anotber during the 








college term is here entirely avoided, as only 
one subject can be taken at atime, Courses 
in chemistry are also given in the summer, 
and have for rome years been more largely at 
tended than any other of the summer urtes, 
but, for some reason not stated, they are not 
yet included among those that may be counted 
for the degr Five or six weeks is the mini 
mum of attendance for ere irses, and 4 
followed by a satisfact v ekamina t tt 

work may count as an eig! fa college 
year's requirem t _ « Y e e 


’ 
energetic students to curta 


small am ent Wi » t! s\ er COUrS@®s are 
more largely elected, they w ufford valuable 
means of comparing the reeulls nis is 
study with the discoptinuous study of 
time All the summer urves are open ¢ 
others than members t University 

The irses for te s constitute the 
most considerable depart ro ege trad 
tions that we notice this yea They are 
dou less the ou e of an eff t ade a Year 
or more ago Boston by some of the public 
scl l teachers towards t estallis ent ofa 
State Normal ¢ e, in wt college cradna- 
ates should find means of lear g how to 
apply their knowledge to the art of teaching 
Whether st a < ey s to be astablished or 
not, Harvard inte « ft {Te what it can ¢ 
the same end, and for this purpose has ay 
pointed a new professor, Dr. Paul Hanus, to 


e history, theory, and art 


ne arranged 


r, and bas at the 





that eighteen of its reg assors shall 
give sre " urses On methods of « nentarv 
nstruct rteen subjects, all of whiecl 
are taucht the high schools. Itis the inten 
t it t remberst hese courses to 
graduates of college and ¢ hers of expe 
r ce and training, in order to supply the 
growing and for teachers of better quality 
than can be found among the graduates of the 
é al s< s, Or among college graduates 
who bave bad inst ion in the methods of 
hing As this movement makes itself felt, 
eof the points most str y emphasized in 


the recent report of the Hervard Overseers 


against the sh rtening of the college course 
rovementin the 
a better 
those who 


will be caired, namely, an imy 


in the secor lary schools and 
preparati for college work by 


neluding, perhaps, a shorten- 


ing f the time given to the preparatory 
schools. With better preparation, with per- 
mission to count advanced studies at entrance, 


to use summer work towards the degree, and 
id 


to take a certain number of additional courses 
every coll ge year, it will be perfectly possible 


for good students to gain their degree in three 


years, and this without any degradation of the 
legree itself, 

—The death, on the 2d of June, is announced 
of Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood in London, at the 
ripe age of 
books, or 


one whicl 


of eightvy-eight. half a-dozen 
more, which he produced, the on’y 
nsiderable at- 
of English 


has 


has attracted any ec 


tention is his fantastic * Dictionary 


this, strange to say, 
Its author can hard- 


Ety mology and 


reached a second edition, 
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ly bave been surpassed for the intrepid quixot-' 


ism with which, mounted on his hobby, ono- 
mato} mia, he perseveringly tilted against all 
rational methods of accouvting for the origin 
of epeech. As, however, he was a man of 
learning, and explored far and wide in quest 
of facts that seemed to lend color to his chi- 
mera, he bas served the interests of philology, 
monomaniac as he was, by accumulating a 
huge mas of materials which etymological in- 
vestigators are thankful to be spared the trou- 
ble of searching out themselves. 





BROWNING’S LIFE AND LETTERS,—IL 


By 
Boston : 


Life and Letters of Robert Browning. 
Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 2 vols. 
Hcuzbton, Miffiin & Co, 1891. 


Tue letters of Mrs. Browning are the principal 
source of what is told ua about tkeir life. She 
wrote much better letters than her husband, 
and he bas taken pains to destroy as much of the 
personal records of his past as he could, She, 
therefore, becomes the central figure in these 
chapters—the real personality. She writes 
with great spirit, and describes both nature 
and human life very well. Many passages 
could be selected without fear of wearying 
the reader. The short bits of Italian scenery 
in the Apennines are admirable in feeling and 
poetical (in Mrs. Browning’s taste) in diction; 
and the sense of physical enjoyment and of ad- 
venture she shows in her own share in the rid- 
ing and climting, after a fashion she never 
dreamed of, is very keenly felt. The episode 
of her meeting with George Sand, in Paris, is 
one that cannot be omitted. The great French- 
woman was then invisible to every one, but 
Mrs, Browning wrote to her and she replied 
with an invitation to call, Mr. Browning him- 
self was reluctant to undertake the affair: ‘‘ I 
pricked Robert up to the leap—for he was 
really inclined to sit in bis chair and be proud 
a little. ‘ No,’ said I,‘ you shan’t be proud, 
and I won’t be proud, and we will see her. I 
won’t die, if I can help it, without seeing 
George Sand.’” So they went. ‘‘ She received 
us very cordially with her hand held out, 
which I, in the emotion of the moment, stooped 
and kissed, upon which she exclaimed: 
‘ Maisnon! je ne veux pas,’ and kissed me,” 
Then follows an excellent de:cription of her 
appearance and manner and the scene. They 
saw her more than once. This is the final im- 
pression : 


‘* She bas great nicety and refinement in her 
personal ways, I think, and the cigarette is 
really a feminine weapon if properly under- 
stood. Ah, but I didn’t see her smoke. I was 
unfortunate. 1 could only go with Robert 
three times to her house, and once she was out. 
He was really very good and kind to let me go 
at al] after be found out the sort of society 
rampant ab uther. He didn't like it extreme- 
ly, but, being the best of husbands, be was 
lenient to my desires and yielded the point. 
She seems to live in the abomination of deso- 
lation, so far as regards society—crowds of 
ill-bred men who adore her, @ genoux bas, be- 
twixt a puff of smoke and an ejection of 
saliva—society of the ragged red diluted with 
the low theatrical. She herself so different, so 
apart, so alone, in ker melancholy disdain. I 
was deeply interested in that poor woman; I 
felt a profourd compassion for her. 1 didn’t 
mind much even the Greek in Greek costume 
who tutoyéd ber—aud kissed her, I believe, so 
Robert said—or the other vulgar man of the 
theatre who went down on his kneesand called 
her ‘sublime.’ ‘Caprice d’amitié,’ said she 
with her quiet, gentle scorn. A noble woman 
under the mud, be certain. J would kneel down 
te her, too, if she would leave it all, throw it 
off, and be berself as God made her. But she 
would not care for my kneeling; she does not 
care for me,” 


Another passage, which shows Mrs, Brown- 





ing in surroundings in which she is seldom, if 
ever, thought of, is the description of the 
masked ball of the carnival: 


“Very much amused I was, I like to see 
these characteristic things. (I shall never rest, 
Sarianna, till lrisk my reputation at the bal 
de Opéra at Paris.) Do you think I was 
satisfied with staying in the box? No, in- 
deed. Down I went, and Robert and I el- 
bowed our way through the crowd to the re- 
motest corner of the hall below. Somebody 
smote me on the shoulder and cried, ‘ Bella 
Mascherina ! and I answered as impudently 
as one feels under a mask. At two oclock in 
the morning, bowever, I had to give up and 
come away.” 


The mention of the journey which Carlyle 
took with them to Paris has one or two fine 
touches—his amusement with ‘‘ Pen,” their 
boy, whom they feared would annoy him, and 
Mrs. Browning’s remark, ‘‘ You come to un- 
derstand perfectly, when you know him, that 
his bitterness is only melancholy, and his 
scorn, sensibility.” On this visit Carlyle 
glanced at a figure of Christ crucified and 
said, in his ‘‘deliberate Scotch utterance: 
‘ Ah, poor fellow, your part is played out.’” 

Interesting as these letters are, they must 
be left without further quotation. They show 
comparatively little of the development of 
Browning’s genius. He was much occupied 
with his wife, and he was also, it would seem, 
discouraged at the reception his works had 
met with. He formed a friendship with the 
Storys, at Rome, and began to draw and to 
model, and he is described as working hard 
and getting tired and talking of ideas that 
would come out in clay or marble. There 
was always a strong artistic taste in his tem- 
perament, and at this time it seems to have 
grown upon him at the expense of the poetical 
faculty. He did accomplish some poetry, 
writing by fits and starts when the mood 
came. He thought Mrs. Browning was the 
greater. ‘* Youare wrong, quite wrong,” he 
wrote; ‘‘she has genius, I am only a painstak- 
ing fellow.” The volume ‘ Men and Women’ 
contains the principal work done during his 
married life. Mrs. Orr thinks that the Italian 
climate was beginning to have its weaken- 
ing effect upon the poet, and something 
of his indisposition to write may have 
been due to that as well as to bis unset- 
tled life, with its duties, his wandering 
into other fields of art, and the lack 
of recognition. His marriage, however, had 
brought happiness, and the death of his wife 
was a severer blow tban her invalid condition 
would seem to have justified. She died some- 
what suddenly, and it is doubtful whether she 
knew the end was near. A letter from Brown- 
ing is printed which describes in detail her last 
hours. This biography has the sanction of the 
poet’s family, and therefore all that we shall 
say is, thatif Browning, by diligently collecting 
and burning all his correspondence so far as 
he could, was yet unable to prevent the public 
from gazing upon the most sacred and tender 
scene in all bis lie, the effort to destroy such 
records may as well be abandoned. And, in- 
deed, the reflecticn is obvious, after reading 
these volumes, that Browning’s destruction of 
his papers has merely mutilated the work by 
making it barren of his personality in those 
parts where no record survives; in the rest, he 
remains, as every Man must, at the mercy of 
his heirs and correspondents. In every such 
case, there will always be a large part of the 
papers of which possession cannot be obtained. 

After the death of his wife, Browning’s life 
presents nothing externally striking. He re- 


turned to England and became again a mem- 
ber of society. His vacations were spent in 
out-of-the-way places on the French Coast or 





in the mountains of northern italy, and latter- 
ly at Venice. He produced the ‘* murder- 
story,” as he styles ‘ The Ring and the Book,’ 
and then in succession the less successful of his 
works, His fame was now established, and 
the honors that were accorded to it, more 
especially the University honors, were pleasing 
tohim. It is plain, too, that he was more flat- 
tered by the founding of the Browning Scciety 
than he could modestly acknowledge. In what 
he says of his literary reputation Only one 
thing is particularly noticeable—his complaint 
that his friends had not spoken for him when 
their words would have had weight. He felt 
that it was not to critics and brother authors 
that he owed his public success, He was much 
irritated when he learned of the letter which 
Dickens wrote to Forster in praise of ‘A Blot 
on the ’Scutcheon’ and directed to have shown 
to him, but which he first saw in Forster’s 
‘ Life of Dickens’ thirty yearslater. He writes 
comparing his present life in London with 
that of the earlier period: 


**] used to go out then and see far more of 
merely literary people, writers, etc., than I do 
now—but what came of it? There were always 
a few people who had a certain opinion of my 
poems, but nobody cared to speak what he 
thought, or thethings printed twenty-five years 
ago would not have waited so long for a good 
word; but at last a new set of men arrive who 
don’t mind the conventionalities of ignoring 
one and seeing everything in another. Char- 
man says the new orders come from Oxford 
and Cambridge, and all my new cultivators 
are young men; more than that, 1 observe that 
some of my old friends don’t like at all the 
irruptioa of outsiders who rescue me from their 
sober and private approval, and take those 
words out of the‘r mouths ‘ which they always 
meant to say’ and never did.” 


He was much devoted to Carlyle, and de- 
fended him after his death, but could not 
understand why he had not given in public 
the praise he gave privately, and he comment- 
ed with just a touch of bitterness on scme 
‘““extrevagant eulogium’ which in earlier 
days he had received from him téte-A-téte— 
“*Tf only these words had ever been repeated 
in public, what good they might have done 
me!” Evidently he felt he had not only been 
neglected by the public, but also badly treated 
by those literary men who professed to value 
his work. In this way there was bred in him 
acertain indifference to the public which led 
to his allowing his naturally great eccentricity 
of mind full play. In his later works he 
practically ignored the public, and he fur- 
nishes a curious instance of a poset’s misjudg- 
ment of his productions, ‘* His constant con- 
viction was,” says Mrs, Orr, ‘‘ that the latest 
must be the best, becau-e the outcome of the 
fullest mental experience and of the longest 
practice in his art.” This proves that he had 
no power of self-criticism. He wrote at a heat 
often, and this seems to have been always his 
habit in regard to shorter poems, Atone time 
he determined to write a poem every day, and 
‘*Childe Roland” and ‘* Women and Roses” were 
among thc sethus turned off. But he is alsosaid 
to have corrected assiduously. In later life 
twenty or thirty lines in a morning was 
thought good work, and presumably this was 
a first draft to be afterwards revised. It does 
not appear that he had command of style, ex- 
cept so far as it sprang from strong feeling or a 
dramatic rather than a literary instinct; if he 
had possessed it, his ‘‘ assiduous correction” 
would have been more effective. Another in- 
dication of this trait is that he denied that 
“even the first of Greek writers” were 
‘* models of literary style”; and Mrs. Orr adds 
this curious and enlightening remark: ‘‘ The 
pretensions raised for them on this ground 
were inconceivable to him, and bis transiation 
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of the ‘Agamemnon,’ published 1877, was 
partly made, I am convinced, for the pleasure 
of exposing these claims and of rebuking 
them.” It has hitherto been thought that a 
certain affinity drew him to the Greek poet of 
most rugged style, but it seems he used his 
own talent for word-sculpture to “ rebuke” 
those who enjoyed its grand form in  s- 
chylus. 

Another misconception which Mrs. Orr cor- 
rects is that which assumes much recondite 
learning in Browning because he wears the ap- 
pearance of it; he had no taste for ancient 
cbroniclers, or for such reading as his father de- 
lighted in, but he came on bis dramatic sub- 
jects by accident, and undertook research only 
for the purpose of verification, except possibly 
in the case of ‘Sordello.’ Altogether bis 
scholarship, except in Greek and Spanish lite- 
rature, seems to bave been much overestimat- 
ed. Mrs. Orr indulges in a good deal of criti- 
cism, often of a careful kind, aud indeed so 
severe at times as to verge on the scientific ; 
but to examine it would require a separate 
article. Sbe brings out the full meaning of 
‘La Saisiaz’ as ‘* conclusive both in form and 
matter as to his heterodox attitude towards 
Christianity”; it is a plea for the value to the 
soul of religious incertitude. He was, shesays, 
** a Christian, in his way,” as much at the time 
of this poem as ever since boyhood, but bis ar- 
gument leaves ‘‘ no place for the idea, however 
indefinite, of a Christian revelation” on the 
subject of immortality : ‘* Christ remained for 
Mr. Browning a mystery and a message of di- 
vine love, but no messenger of divine intention 
toward mankind.” The remarks on ‘Christmas 
Eve” and ‘‘ Easter-day” point the same moral; 
and Mrs. Orr sums up the matter finally by 
saying that ‘*the Evangelical Christian and 
the subjective idealist philosopher were curi- 
ously blended in his composition.” The whole 
criticism of Browning’s religious ideas and im- 
pressions, though just from the point of view 
of a thinker, is coldly unsympathetic, and 
tends to bring cut with a painful distinctness 
the very imperfect thinking of the poet. The 
point is a delicate one, but it isnot so much so 
as the other question arising in the criticism 
of that “perverse” and ‘‘cynical” poem, 
‘* Fifine at the Fair,” and those allied to it in 
theme. Mrs. Orr’s defence is, that this plea 
for self-indulgence is merely dramatic, though 
she censures the poet for not making his con- 
demnation plain; but though this were to be 
allowed, her defence of the related poem, ‘* The 
Statue and the Bust,” rests on a distinction of 
a jesuitical sort. The only remaining sugges- 
tion of great interest in her general criticism 
is that Pompilia derives her vitality as a 
woman from Mrs. Prowning, from whom some 
of her qualities appear to have been studied. 

Browning’s personality is described by the 
biographer, not set forth in his own words 
and acts. In drawing the portrait towards 
the close of the work, she reverts to the here- 
dity question of the first chapter. She thinks 
be derived from his mother, a delicate woman, 
that nervous excitability which was his domi- 
nant physical quality. His pul:e was ‘*‘ slow 
and not strong,” and he was obliged to make 
an effort in order to join in society. His 
‘* gayety ” was not entirely natural and un- 
forced. His ‘ effusiveness” in ‘ greeting 
alike old friends and new ” is ascribed to “a 
momentary lack of self-possession,” and his 
excited habit of dinner-table talk is said to have 
grown upon him as a result of the physical 
and moral effort he made from the first to be 
entertaining. His ‘* loud voice,” though per- 
haps somewhat due to the deafness of several 
of his early friends, bore the same ‘‘ traces of 





The 


unconscious nervous stimulation”; but though 
‘* natural to him in anger or excitement,” this 
loudness was not always used. Mrs. Orr re- 
peats his saying, ‘‘ 1 am nervous to such a 
degree that 1 might fancy I could not enter a 
drawing-room, if I did not know from long 
experience that I can do it.” 
could not make an impromptu speech. 


Nation. 


Of course he 
He 
was irritable by nature, and ‘ even serious 
and private conversation on any subject on 
which he was not neutral” had its difficulties; 
‘feeling, imagination, and the vividness of 
personal points of view constantly thwarted 
the attempt at a dispassionate exchange of 
ideas.” He had his mind made up on most 
topics of the day, one of them being woman's 
suffrage, in favor of which he once contem- 
plated writing a drama. In the last year of 
his life he changed his mind on the question, 
not on any rational ground, 

Women attracted him far more than men, 
They were his confidants; he preferred their 
society, and he appealed to them by an “ often 
caressing kindness of manner.” He does not 
appear to have understood, in Mrs. Orr’s judg- 
ment, the conventionalities and differences in- 
herent in sex, but applied to women the same 
standard as to men, or, when he was “ con- 
fronted with some divergence,” he was per- 
plexed and would say that it was ‘* impossible 
to judge how a woman would act in such or 
such a case,” in fact ‘* it would be in- 
conceivable to a normal woman, and therefore 


when 


to the generality «f men, that she should act in 
any but one way.”’ Mrs. Orr notices that none 
of the women of his poems are conventional. 
The firmest of bis male friends appear to bave 
been foreigners, but we see very little of such 
connections. His affections were more active 
as he grew older. ‘‘ The parental instinct,” 
says Mrs. Orr, ‘** was among the weakest in his 
nature,” but his devotion to bis son was great. 
Other chiidren he seems not to have cared for. 
‘* He was capable,” she says again, ‘“‘ of the 
largest self-sacrifice and of the smallest self- 
denial,” but with this she 
was defective in broad sympathy. 


that he 
He made a 
virtue of happiness and cultivated it * directly 
and increasingly ” 


states 


; and ‘* because of certain 
sufferings that had been connected with them 
he would often have refused to live his bap- 
piest days again.” fie was intolerant and bard 
in opposition, especially if he had a strong 
personal conviction and was interested in the 
subject. His strength was * passive” ratber 
than “‘ active,” his disposition acquiescent and 
therefore optimistic. His admiration for men 
of genius was very great, and sincere towards 
his contemporaries; bis love of fame and inte 
rest in his own success were the self-regarding 
side of this strong feeling. 

Such traits as these which have been briefly 
mentioned are the leading lines of Mrs. Orr's 
portrait, and she shows an intimate knowledge 
and close observation of ber friend. The whole is 
in keeping, and the intention of the author to 
the truth with considerable frankness is 
very plain. her 
subject—the nimbus is conspicuously absent. 


tell 


She has not made a hero of 


There may be disappointment that there is not 
more self-revelation of Browning; but he evi- 
dently expressed himself only in his works 
His letters are uninteresting, and show, like the 
essay on Shelley, that he was an exception to 
the rule that poets write good prose. The loss of 
his papers is, therefore, probably immaterial. 
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SOME 
positive way, that Hegelianisa 


years ago Dr. MecCosh told us, in his 


- 
- 
- 


from its fatherland and bad settied on the 
banks of the Mississippi. Prof. Harris and his 
little coterie were its propheta St. Louis, 
however, is no longer its Mecca, for the chief 
of the elect bas become U rited States Con s 
sioner of Education at Washingtor, DP. ¢ 
though be still interprets (be Sibwi ine oracies 
of his master. Prof. Harris tells us in the 
prefac that Hegel's Logic bas been “a sort of 
cen're in all his thinkirg since the vear 1s 
andg that, when asked in ISSO to write this 
volume, he thought he could not “ prepare a 
worthy bocek for twenty vears” As a matter 
of fact, no one since Hegel tried it has been 
able to satisfy anybody about his system; and 
judging ‘rom the kind of success usually at 
tained with Hege!, the secret when it is found 


cannot be tran: mitted « unicated. Prof, 





Harris's book bas all and none of the 
merits of Hegel. 
other manin An 
by any of the pt 


question whether any 





yerica knows what he means 


rases on which the expres ion 


of his doctrine de; ends—*‘ vanishing of the 
category of the vanishing,” “passing into 


its opposites,” “the negative of negatives is 
lividuality,” 


” 


reality,” ‘“‘the becoming of in 


‘the identity of duality and 


A . 
and so on with fully two-thirds of the volume, 


in all sorts of permutations and combinations, 


If the admirers of Mr, Herbert Spencer under- 
is meant by the 


stand what ‘*:assage of the 


homogeneous into the heterogeneous,” they 
can probably understand the foregoing. The 
professed interpreters of Hegel would do well 


in the future if they expressed themselves in 


plain English, as Mr, Spencer has done, 
The ‘ Philosophy of Right’ is rather a new 
Lut itisa 


bas two 


book of its kind for English readers; 
very Paul able 
volumes in French cn the bistory of politics in 
relation to eth 


useful one. Janet 
ics, and some of us are hoping 
that Prof. Sidgwick will give us the results of 
t the : but until 


his studies in tion 
be content with what other na- 


same direc 
then we must 
tions, and especially Italy, have done upon the 
relation between ethics and law or politics, 
Prof. Lioy’s volumes are both too full and too 
rief, 
phy might have been omitted, as it has not 
with a 


The summary of the history of philoso- 


been written direct reference to the 


main subject. On the other hand, such topics 
as Commerce aud the Family are treated much 
too briefly. Nevertheless, the discussion is 
philosophical and very comprehensive. The 
author's divi-ion of his subject, after his gene- 
ra] survey in the *‘ Prolegcmena,” is a peculiar 
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one. He dividesit into the * Objects of Right,” 
which are religion, science, art, industry, com- 
merce, morality, and justice, and the ‘‘Sub- 
jects of Right,” which are the individual, 
family, classes, community, province, state, 
and international states. The chief fault of 
the work is that it is given too much to the 
statement of mere historical opinions on the 
matter, and the reader is left to take mere ab- 
stracts of men’s views on authority, or sus- 
pend his judgment until he consults a thou- 
sand volumes to verify them. It would have 
been better to treat the subject more directly. 
The translator’s preface is an admirable in- 
treduction, and his version is smooth and ex- 
cellent English, The index, although new in 
its style for English, is a very good one, 

The volume on Leibnitz has no external at- 
tractions whatever. The paper and type are 
very poor and the binding is of the worst. 
The translator mighthave made a wiser choice 
of material from Leibnitz, devoid of a theo- 
logical tendency, and greatly improved his 
too perfunctory notes. A good and complete 
translation of that philosopher, with a care- 
ful estimation of his doctrine, in some such 
manner as T. H. Green has dealt with Hume, 
or Prof. Fraser with Berkeley, would be a very 
desirable work. As far as it goes, with some 
exceptions, Mr. Duncan’s rendering is to be 
praised. 

Prof. Dewey has disappointed us. We ex- 
pected a volume at least equal to his ‘ Psy- 
chology’ and his monograph or Leibnitz; but 
his ‘Ethics’ falls below the level of either. 
Prof. Dewey claims to have made here “‘ an in- 
dependent contribution to ethical science,” but 
the evidence that the volume is merely class- 
room netes and dictations is so great that no 
one would suspect auch an achievement on the 
author’s part. Prof. Dewey evidently expects 
the book to be serviceable as a text-book, but 
we see in it few qualifications for that pur- 
pose, It is, to be sure, an improvement in 
method upon the old dogmatic systems of out- 
lines and definitions; it is confined strictly to 
the theoretical issues of the day; but it is defi- 
cient in the essential features of a teacher's 
text. It is not systematic or complete, and 
contains too much historical discussion for so 
small a work to be adapted to such an object. 

The volume by Dr. Carus is remarkable only 
for 152 illustrations and diagrams; not exactly 
of the soul, but of everything except that. 
Such an amount of ill-digested material is 
seldom put in book form for the philosophic 
public, 


In Scripture Lande: New Views of Sacred 
Places, By Edward L. Wilson. With 150 
illustrations from original photographs by 
the author. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 


Tus is an account of a difficult, dangerous, 
and expensive trip made by a professional 
photographer from Egypt through Sinai to the 
head of the guif of ’Akabah; thence up the 
*Arabah to Petra, which, by an ingenious 
stratagem, he contrived to enter unobserved; 
thence through a part of the wilderness of et- 
Tih in search of Kadesh Barnea, and through 
the Negeb to Hebron; after which he seems to 
have travelled on beaten tracks through the 
Holy Land and to Damascus, The book is a 
further development of some illustrated maga- 
zine articles which appeared shortly after Mr. 
Wilson’s return, and the chapter on Petra still 
bears the fingermarks of its independent ori- 
gin. As might be expected, the main interest 


and value of the work lie in the illustrations, 
but the narrative of travel also, at least inthe 
first part of the book, until tne Palestinian 
border is reached, is interesting, and even ex- 





citing, and the descriptions are often pictur- 
esque. 

The opening chapter narrates the finding of 
the mummy of Rameses II., and nearly forty 
other mummies “of kings, queens, princes, and 
priests,” in the summer of 1881, and an account 
of the author’s own visit to the site of the fa- 
mous “ find” in company with Emil Brugsch 
Bey and Prof. Maspero, a few months after the 
discovery. The text is accompanied by some 
excellent and very welcome illustrations, The 
two chapters which follow, devoted to Mt. 
Sinai and the trip up the’Arabah, including 
the account of the artifice by which the author 
stole into Petra, are thoroughly readable and 
interesting, and, while they fail to tell much 
which might have been told, they nevertheless 
contribute, both by descriptions and illustra- 
tions, to a better knowledge of the region 
traversed. The fourth chapter, that on Petra, 
is by far the most important in the whole 
volume. For four days Mr. Wilson contrived, 
by dint of diplomacy, pluck, and much back- 
sheesh, to remain in Petra, thus securing a 
valuable photographic record of the remark- 
able rock sculptures of the Nabathwan capi- 
tal. His photographs of Petra, illustrations 
from about twenty of the best of which are 
given im this volume, constitute a real contri- 
bution to archwology. (It is to be regretted 
that they could not all be published on a 
larger scale.) This chapter is fascinating. It 
is not written from the standpoint of the 
archwologist, and the map (Strong and Ward's 
survey) is unsatisfactory and on too small a 
scale; but the illustrations are beautiful, the 
author fully appreciated the romantic and 
weird picturerqueness of the ruins and their 
surroundings, and the incidents of his sojourn 
were decidedly exciting. 

Leaving Petra, Mr. Wilson, as already stated, 
struck westward into the wilderness of et-Tih 
in search of the oasis of Qadees, identified by 
Rowlands and Trumbull as Kadesh Barnea, 
and visited by the latter only the year before 
Mr, Wilson’s trip. He failed to reach it, but 
reports the discovery of another large oasis 
‘* several miles north of ’Ain Qadees,” which 
he believes to bave been previously unvisited. 
His description sounds very much like Trum- 
bull’s description of ’Ain-el-Qadayr&t, to the 
northwest of ’Ain-Qadees., 

The remaining nine chapters of Mr. Wilson’s 
book deal with lands often travelled and 
frequently described, and, with one exception, 
contain nothing worthy of particular notice. 
The narrative is rambling and the historical 
and other allusions inaccurate and unscientific. 
The only excuse for this portion of the work 
is the very pretty illustrations. 

The exception referred to is chap, ix, a 
discussion from the pen of Dr. Chas. 8S. Rob- 
inson on the site of Calvary, advocating the 
claims of the hill, just outside of the Damas- 
cus gate, in which is the cave now known as 
Jeremiah’s Grotto, The argument turns on 
the form of the hill, which is supposed to re- 
semble a skull, a resemblance further fortified 
by ‘‘ two cavities or holes in the rock; these 
served as eyeless sockets.” Mr, Wilson’s pho- 
tographs, which accompany the article, do not 
exhibit this resemblance to a skull, which Dr, 
Robinson seems to have been able to observe 
only from a certain point on the Mount of 
Olives; neither, studying the question on the 
spot, did the present writer see any strongly 
marked likeness to askull. Furthermore, sup- 
posing such a resemblance to exist at the pres- 
ent time, did it exist at the commencement of 
the Christian erat Everything around Jeru- 
salem has been so mcdified and transformed by 
the accumulations and excavations of the ages 





that, as in Rome, no reliance can be placed 
on the argument from external form except 
in the case of a few main features. Without 
applying the magnifying glass or the spade, 
you cannot be sure of recognizing the ancient 
landmarks of Jerusalem from their present ap- 
pearance. This argument from form must 
therefore be pronounced weak. A passage is 
quoted, however (p. 233), from Laurence Oli- 
phant’s ‘Haifa,’ in which the latter claims that 
the Mishnah and current tradition satisfactori- 
ly identify Jeremiah’s Grotto, or rather the 
hill above it, with ‘‘the House of Stoning,” or 
place of public execution mentioned in the 
Talmud about a.p. 150. Here is a suggestion 
of a strong argument, but even here proofs 
fail, and ap to the present time, while the ar- 
guments against the traditional site of Calvary, 
within the limits of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, are, if not absolutely convincing, 
nevertheless strong enough to create a decided 
presumption against that site, nothing like 
proof of the claims of any other site has 
been presented. The discussion has raised 
questions which can probably be settled finally 
only by scientific, continuous, amd systematic 
excavations in and about Jerusalem, which 
are not allowed by the Turkish Government. 
In the meantime we must be content to con- 
fess that our actual knowledge of the topo- 
graphy of ancient Jerusalem is meagre and 
uncertain in the extreme. 





The Compounding of English Words: When 
and Why Joining or Separation is Prefer- 
able; with concise rules and alpbabeticai 
lists. By F. Horace Teall. New York: John 
Ireland. 1891. Pp. 223. 

THIS treatise is a chapter in the English usage 

of the hyphen, a protest against the excessive 

employment of that point, and an endeavor to 
lay down rules for compounding that will se- 
cure the greatest possible consistency. It is, 
the author believes, and we have no doubt, the 
first work of its kind, and one much needed. 
Mr. Teall, who comes of a family of proof- 
readers, knows by experience the difficulty of 
securing uniformity of punctuation, and was 
well qualified to expose the inconsistent prac- 
tice of the natural authority in the matter of 
compounds, the Dictionary. He interests the 
reader at once by a destructive attack, in this 
particular, on Webster, the Imperial, Worces- 
ter, and even Dr, Murray’s ‘ New English Dic- 
tionary,’ whose editors he easily and abun- 
dantly convicts of negligence or want of fixed 
principles. The rules of the grainmarians are 
in turn examined and confuted, but iess ef- 
fectively and clearly, because they are not taken 
up by themselves in close sequence with the ex- 
posure of their fellow-sinners. Mr. Teall, in 
fact, having got througih—at least for the 
momernt—with the lexicographers, begins his 
general discussion in his third chapter, and 
incidentally castigates the gramnmarians all 
the way along to the eighth chapter, which 
specifically deals with ‘‘Bad Teaching by 

Noted Teachers.” In chapter seven he gives 

a useful annotated list of phrases needlessly 

compounded ; in chapter eleven, an even more 

useful list of inseparable compounds. 

These two lists will, we believe, float the 
work, for Mr. Teall has not the gift of clear 
expression and definition, and his arrange- 
ment is very defective. The several classes 
whom he aims to serve—‘ authors, printers, 
teachers, telegraphers, stenographers, type- 
writers, and all who care for the correct writ- 
ing of English”--would have been content 
with a mere dictionary of componnd words, 
which Mr. Teall pronounces ‘‘ impracticable, 
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for obvious reasons.” These reasons are not ap- 
parent tous, What is wanted is a fairly com- 
prehensive, authoritative list for ready refer- 
ence ; and if it contained indications of the 
compiler’s departure from usage, with brief 
justifications, he would have left nothing to be 
desired and would ‘have measurably shaped 
usage, which is, after all, only the consensus 
of the best printing-oftices. For our own part 
we should have little difficulty in deferring to 
Mr. 'feall’s judgment as to most compounds, 
while we cannot think highly of his exposi- 
tion, and are sure that his rules are so nu- 
merous and so obscure that nobody will try to 
master them. 

Take the compound type writer as an ex- 
ample. Mr. Teall hyphens it in his dedication, 
but as he gives nolist of hyphened compounds, 
and omits the word from his inseparables, how 
is the user of his book to discover (1) that the 
two parts should be joined at all, or (2) that 
they should be joined by a hyphen instead of 
being run together ? 

Mr. Teall’s rules are first formally set forth 
on p. 137, but on p. 59 we read: 

**Com:ounding [of two nouns] should take 
place only when the first of two primuitively 
naming words remains a noun; in other words, 


only when no real change or distinction of 
a:pect is attributed to the second by the first.”’ 


On p, 127 


‘* Fach word should always remain separate 
when used exactly in a norma! relation, even 
when it and another word together have a 
joint unity of sense; and . . . each pair of 
words not in normal relation to each other 


should be joined, to give one form which pre | 


serves the proper construction instead of two 
which violate it.” 

In the chapter ‘When Two Words Become 
One,” are laid down six rules, upon close study 
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A Work of Whimsical Drollery, entitled 
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By I. ZANGWILL. 
12mo, illustrated with over thirty spirited draw- 
ings by George Hutchinson, 

In ‘The Bae elor’s Club’ the author has struck a fresh 
vein of bizarre humor, ant embodied in it a good deal 
of topic ul satire as wellas quaintly expressed wisdom 
and epigrammatic knowledge of the world. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, postage 
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| The 


of which the inquirer may conclude tbat the 
first fits the case of type-writer, viz: 


‘* Two nouns used together merely as nouns, 
unless in apposition, become properly in such 
use one compound noun. That is, two nouns 
should be compounded if they are simply put 
together arbitrarily to name one thing, with 
no actual descriptive idea except that convey- 
ed by the name in its entirety; but if the dis- 
tinguishing descriptive idea is entirely inherent 
in the first word, it should be considered an 
adjective, and so stand apart.” 


There are fourteen models under this rule, of | 


which only the fi.th is in any way applicable: 


‘* The name of an implement or agent of ac- 
tion coupled with that of the object acted 
upon or with, as Aair-brush (a brush for the 
hair), paintbrush, - « « telegraph-pole, 


Finally, to determine whether a hyphen | 
should be used or the joining be close, we must | 
choose between three badly’ punctuated rules | 


remarkable for want of lucidity: 


‘* L_—Two words used jointly in the oftice of 
one word, with no actual elementary signifi 
cance other than by mere allusion of the kind 
expressed in the joint term, shouid be made a 
solid word, 

‘*i1.—A pair of words which are when used 
in literal meaning a hyphened compound or two 
separate words should be made an inseparable 
compound when used with a purely arbitrary 
meaning. 

**111.—The solid one-word form should be 
given toevery joint use of a literal word and 


an element which bas ceased to be or never | 
has been used as a separate English word; also | 


to every joining of a word in its literal sense 
with a following word which has in this par- 
ticular use a merely geveral sense.” 


From all this apparatus Mr. Teall deduces 
for his own usage a hyphened compound, 


type writer; but we cannot iraagine his reason | 
for disregarding its analogy at all points with 


Coast of a 


CAPE ROSIER, 


lands of tne ** Cape Rosier Associates ** on 
Penobscot Bay. 50 miles nearer Boston and the 
West than Bar Harbor, Mt. Desert, are offered | 
for sale in parceis o! five and ten acres and up- 
wards, These lands comprise over ten miles 
of almost continuous shore-frontage in one of 
the boldest and most beautiful sections on the 
coast, twelve hours’ journey from Boston. 
They front upon fine barbors, have beautiful 
rocky shores, beaches, woods, and mountain 
views, The drives along the shores and among 
the hills are very varied and beautiful. New 
wharves bave been built, and new connections 
with daily trains and steamboats establ 
In these lands is offered an exceptional oppor. 
tunity to purchase for very small sums tine 
and perfectly protected seashore estates, The 
lands will not be for speculation or in 
small lots, 
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ae Grand | 


handwriting, which he places among the in- 
separables. 

We have no space for further details or 
criticism. The matter of compounding is capa 


ble of very brief summarizing, It can never 


; be precisely fixed or uniform. It is employed 
mainly to prevent ambiguity, but partly to 
please the eye. Coalescence is a matter of 


usage, and is limited by the genius of 
| guage, which abhors very k 


the lan 
mg words or 
odd aggregation of consonants 
nation which makes it difficuls gnie the 
} parts of the compound at a glance and to 

nounce correctly ; 


an 
, OF any combi 
to rec 
pre 
the mute e¢ beir 
quent stumbling-block. Mr. Teall properly lays 
| stress on analogy if we are to have 


g here a fre 


a system, 
but he tries toapply througbout a grammatical 
criterion which leads him i: 


to endless mazes 
Is Web 


walescence 


of detinition and subdivision. He ea! 


ster’s nightwatch “an instance of ¢ 


‘ 


| absolutely without defence,” whereas it needs 
no more defence than his nightgown, nivdt 
flower, or even nightmare His book, as we 


have said, will accomplish its aim as far as its 





lists are availed of; and it will also cause the 
dic'ionary-makers ((owhoem the problem ts a 
very practical one) serious reflection. Beyond 
this it will not go, but we thank him for his 
endeavor. 
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BOOKS. 


| logue of Rare ks, — wisieg 
“many °Felatin to 

D A, a 

| |SHAKESPEARIANA. ‘Rent for 

Byars be BENJAMIN, 761 Broad- 

way, New York. Catalogue of 

Autograph Letters nearly ready. 

Ready June 10—A Limited Edition of 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

With an Introduction by W. J. Ro.L¥rg, and seventeen 
Etchings by 

PAUL AVRIL. 
Address DUPRAT & CO., Publishers, 
349 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 























254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 

i r of Fo Books nt for the Paris 

Publishers + grauchnit ita’s Bri Authors, Teubner’s 
Cai f stock mailed on 


68 
panels g 7 A‘iarge snsortment always on hand, and new 
m Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


books received 





Colleges. 
P. II, 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 

OR, THE LAWS OF RaA- 
The Modalist; toénat‘coxvierton “\ 
Text-Book in Formal or General Logic. By Epwarp 
JOHN HamMILTON, D.D., Albert Barnes Professor of In- 
tellectual Philosophy, Hamilton College, N. Y. 8vo, 
cloth, vi-+331 pages. Price by mail, postpaid, $1.40, 
As the work of a strong and original thinker, this 
book is 8) ny commended to the attention of all 

interested in the subject, 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 


announce with satisfaction a new series of school 
readers—The Normal Course in Reading (Todd- 
Powell), unique in design, attractive in style, 
pedagogical in matter and arrangement. 

Catalogue giving full information sent, post- 
paid, on application. 


Comparative View of the Execu- 
TIVE AND LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENTS OF 
THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND GERMANY. By Jonn 
WENZEL, Librarian of Boston University. Fiexible 
cloth, 26 pages. Retail price, 20 cents. 

An outline of the four great Constitutional Govern- 
ments, arranged in parallel columns, so that similar 
topics are grouped together. Jt should find a wide 
and hearty acceptance among teachers and students. 
D.C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


A TREATISE ON MASSAGE. 
By DOUGLAS GRAHAM, M.D. 
New Edition. Octavo, 342 pages. 
Mailed to any part of the world for $2.75 by 
DAMRELL & UPHAM, Boston, Mass. 


**This treatise is of ~ > Biahant intrinsic value. Full 
of valuable and precise information, it never becomes 
dry or uninteresting. American humor sparkles in 
almost every page. A vein of strong common-sense 
runs throughout, The arrangement is excellent.”— 
The London Practitioner, March, 1891. 


UROPEAN S UMMER A ND WIN- 

ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck, Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with di bracing 
climate. ‘Hotei Tirol a = the year, Car ‘La: 
Proprietor. e, airy, sun ny rocms, well furnished: 
Elevator. aes lor cuisine (table d’héte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at low 
rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel at all 
seasons. Unusual advantages for securing teachers of 














. Best English and American 
references. Illustrated pamphlets sent on application. 


S. CLARK, BOOKSELLER AND 
Newsdealer, 34 Park Row, New York City. 
Catalogue No. 32 ready. 5 


MATTHEW ARNOLDIN THE “\NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY.” 
“The New York NaTion—a newspaper which I 
larly and with profit, a newspaper which 
st, so far as my experience goes, of all 


American newspapers, and one of the best news- 
papers anywhere. 


THE NATION, 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors in- 
clude the most prominent names in litera- 
ture, science, and art both in this coun- 
try and abroad. Itis emphatically found 
in the homes of people of culture and re- 
finement. No intelligent American de- 
sirous of keeping abreast of the best 
political and literary thought of the 
day can afford to be without it. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year, postpaid. 








Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City. 








June 25, 1891] 








The Nation. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 21, 1891. 
The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st of December, 1890: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 


ary, 1890, to 31st December, 1890...... $3,829,331 19 | 


Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
FOMUATF. IBDD. ccccccccccaccccccvcvese 1,357,821 14 


Total Marine Premiums........0ee+e0e++ $5,187, 152° 83 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1890, to 31st December, 1890........... 63,792,974 46 


Losses paid during the same 
WARIO caticicineanevase? $1,423,467 21 


Returns of Pre- ——___—. 
miums and Ex- 
penses......... $753,158 86 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks... $7,590,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2,266,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


GI a 2 i ov Wee ciwtiedencnercce 1,118,562 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable.... 1,345,029 39 
Cash in Bank.......scesceee Stvacecweaces 198,428 18 


BUI occicccéecers ceesewesceguces -..-012,527,334 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1886 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
willcease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1890, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


George Bliss, Anson W. Hard, 
Cc. A. Hand, Isaac Bell, 
John D. Hewlett, Thomas Maitland, 


J. D. Jones, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
A. A. Raven, 


Jos. H. Chapman, Chas. P. Burdett, George L. Nichols, 


Henry E. Hawley, Gustav Amsinck, 
William Sturgis, C.H. Marshall, Wm. G. Boulton, 
Benj. H. Field, Chas. D. Leverich, R. H. Hoadley, 

Jas. G. De Forest, N. Denton Smith, Joseph Agostin!, 
Wm. Degroot, 


James Low, 


Horace Gray, Lawr’nce Turnure, C. de Thomsen, 
Wm. E. Dodge, W. P. Brown, 
John L. Riker. 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 





} 





Edw.Floyd-Jones, Geo. W. Campbell, 
William H. Webb. George H. Macy, Vernon H. Brown, 


Leander N. Lovell, 





Schools. 


Continued from Page III. 
ILLINOIS, ROCKFORD. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


43rd year. Full College and Preparatory Courses. 
Supertor advantages for Music, Painting and Draw- 
ing. All departments tn charge of Specialists. New 
Science building. Rest advantages for Scientific 
Study and Investigation. Four well equipped Lad- 
oratories—biological and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal and mineralogical. Special inducements for 
teachers who wish to take advanced work, Resident 
Physician. Fine Gymnasium (40x80 ft.) Sargent Sys- 
tem. Delicate girls show marked gain in strength 
while pursuing regular course of study. A new cot- 
—_ offers students opportunity to reduce expenses 
to lowest rates. Catalogue gives full particulars as 

to — examinations. Correspondence tnvited. 
k Box 204. SaBau F. ANDERSON, Principal 


School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF Decorative Desion, 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 
dh and detailed information apply to the 





WELLS COLLEGE 288% 
yi AURORA, N. ¥. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. A refined Christian Home. New Building 
with Modern Improvements. Session begins Septem 
ber 16, 1891. Send | Catalogue. 
i. ie Faises, D.D., President. 


Li ake Erie Seminary, Painesville, O. 


ay eu 
larged; increased a Tor the liberal and 
thorough education of young women 
Thirty third year begins September 16, 1891. 
Miss MARY EVANS. PRINcIPAL. 


RIVERVIEW ,, ACADEMY, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y 
56TH YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for ¢ vot i 
Government, Academies, and Business. Military Or 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Princ pals. — 


HE Bt OSTO. Vv SCHOt LOFORATOR Y. 

—The Leading School of E heath. in America. 
First to teach the System of Delsarte. Send for cata 
logue to Moses TRUE Bxown, M. A., Bosion, Mass. 


fr**: NCH TEACHERSand STUDENTS 
should send for free sample copy of 
FRANCAIS” (French Monthly), 

Pubiuhes adh BERLITZ & Co., Madison Square, N. Y. 


| MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
| Send for illustrated handbook. 
J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St., N. Y. 


te IGN BOOKS SENT BY MAI, 
postpaid, on receipt of advertised price. 
A. LEMOIGNE, — Commisaionalire, 
12 Rue Bonaparte, P 


Foreign Books, Fiodicals, Tauchnits Seithah 


thors. Catalogues on ap 
plication. — CaRL Sonoenuce. "ies Tremont St. Boston. 


IARE AND STANDARD SECOND- 
hand Books. Books purchased for cum. Cata- 
toques issued. E. W. Jonwaos. 1336 Bway. N.Y. City. 


y ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 


— of “S and scarce magasines, ete. for 


WILLIAMS. 196 West 10th St. N. ¥ 
bar EL EGANTLY BOUND SET 
‘the Matton { for sale. Address Capt. Theo. anne, 
Highland Falls, N - Y. 
7FTY PE R CENT. SAVED OSA 
English Magazines. 
LEONARD Scott Pus. Co., 231 Broadway, New York. 


HEALTH AND VIGOR FOR BRAIN AND iD NERBES. 


Crosby's | Vitalized Phos sphites, 


From the vital principles of the ox brain and wheat germ, is the original and 


only preparation of the Hypophosphites from animal and vegetable tissue 


conceded by scientists the most powerful restorer of the vital forces. Especi ially 
recommended for Brain Exhaustion, Impaired Vitality, and all forms of Mental 


and Nervous Disease, 
Consumption. 


Pamphiet with testimonials free. 
Sent by mail ($1) from 56 West 25th St., N. ¥ 


For sale 


Invaluable in Bronchitis, and as a Preventive of 


p j i 8 \ s by druggist:. 
Se 4 f 5 st 2 St..N. Y¥. 
There are numerous imitations and substitutes, 
None genuine without this signature printed on the la 





“s, TheLibrary of Anercanlteraure eats 


Pd pay you to find out by writing to C. L. WEBSTER &CO., 3 E. 14th ST, NEW YORK. a 


Sc Rieti Trestees 
Principals, 
Teachers, 
And others interested, are invited to 
consider the advant: ges oltered by the 
Nation as an advertising medium 
School advertisements are printed in 
a uniform typography, with the ad 
dress in the first line, classification 
being made by States, alphabetically, 
unless espe tally ordered d SPlave d on 
other pages. 
The Vater, in its special field of 
political and literary criticism, is un 


like any other periodical, American or 


foreign. At least 10,000 copies are cir 
. , L-1 } 1, ? 
culated weekly, but these figures do 
not accurately represent the num! 
of its readers It ist oe ’ . 
its re ae ‘ L Is LaaAeCnN y rea Y 
slevhye n 1. ror @serry er 
CiudSs and iterarv. associat Ss in a 


large number 


found on file in everv library 


portance in the country, There are 
probably few weekly periodicals whose 
coiumns er so tay ( 
tunity f rea yan aud ‘ te 
ested in ¢ ati natters 

AY Vertis iy f tes, mS ce t ¢ 
each insert with the f wing dis 
counts: § ent to sert s 
ro per cent ‘ sert S a2 er 
cent. on 13 insertions, 15 pe ct on 
20 insertions, 20 r cent 3 ser 
tions, 25 per cent, on §2 sertions 

The .Vesr is sent free wW € ad 


vertisement continues, 
Orders may be forwarded through 
anv responsidie ad ive rtising agency, 


or directi\ 


THE NATION, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.. 


Baltimore. New York. 
@2 and &% E. Raltimore St. 148 Sth Ave, near 20th 8t. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


B? " NUMBERS—WE CAN SUP. 
Bs any number ever tasned of Harper, Century, 
Scribner (old or new series), Atlantic, Forwm, Popular 

Science Monthly. Cosmopolitan. St. Nicholas, and many 


yy 








others. To complete | volumes or seta. Forel, rt 
zines a faity. Correspondence solicited. - 
ROFFTE & ©O., 11 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
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JOHN C. NIMMO'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
COMPLETION of the New Uniform 
and LIMITED Edition, in Six Vol- 
umes, of the Works of the late Sir 
WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL, Ba- 


ronet. 


THE CLOISTER LIFE OF 
THE EMPEROR 
CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


Fourth Edition, incorporating the Author’s latest 
Notes, Additions, and Emendations, With 
Right Mezzotint Engravings, and Five 
[}lustrations in Color, engraved from 
Original Water-Color Sketches, 

NotTe,—There are included in this Volume No- 


TICES OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES THE FIFTH in 
1555 and 1556, not previously published, 





MISCELLANEOUS 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. 


ALSO BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE and 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, and Six 
Engravings, 





VOLUMES ONE TO FOUR. 
ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS 
OF SPAIN. 


Edited, with the Author's latest Additions, Cor- 
rections, and Annotations, and Illustrated 
by the Original Woodblocks and Steel 
Engravings; also Twelve Additional 
ingravings from subjects 
chosen by him. 

*VELASQUEZ and his WORKS,’ of which 
an Enlarged and Improved Edition was sepa- 
rately published, is, with the Author’s volumi- 
nous Additions and Emendations, incorporated 
inits proper place inthe ‘ANNALS,’ where it 

originally appeared, 
In small 4to, cloth, gilt top, price for Complete 
Set of Six Volumes, $45.00 net. 

Also a few Large-Paper Copies, with the En- 
graved Illustrations in duplicate, and the 
Initial Letters and Rules of the Text 
printed in Red, cloth, uncut, 
price, $66.00 net, 

Each copy of both Editions is numbered, and 
the type is distributed, 


LONDON : 


JOHN C. NIMMO, 


14 King William St., Strand. 


RECENT FICTION. 


Thomas Nelson Page's first novel. 


ON NEWFOUND RIVER. 


A Story. By THomas NELSON PaGEe. 12mo, 
$1.00, 


‘“*A finely imagined, skilfully colored, and 
well-wrought piece of work. It is an honest, 
whoiesome, charmingly written story.’’— Boston 
Beacon. 

** No better novel of its kind has been issued 
of late years, It abounds in shrewd sketches of 
character, and has a plot that steadily engages 
attention, while its incidents, although exciting, 
are not overdrawn.’’—Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

**The scene of this delightful story is Virgi- 
nia in ante-bellum days. The scenes and inci- 
dents are in every way admirable—idyliic, pa- 
thetic, dramatic, with a strong, swift movement 
which keeps the reader thoroughiy interested and 
sympathetic.’’—Richmond Dispatch. 

**A Gistinctly strong piece of fiction, De- 
ligbttully fresh and vigorous, its movement is 

uick, natural, and _irresistible.’’ — Brooklyn 

mes, 

** There are charming descriptions, strong cha- 
racters, a bit of tragedy, considerable romance 
—in alla delightful combination in a pleasing 
story.’’ —Boston Times. 

**It has all Mr. Page’s simple directness and 
vigor of plot, narration, and characterization, 
and his tenderness of pathos.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 








COLOR STUDIES AND A MEXICAN 
CAMPAIGN. By T. A. Janvier. 12mo, 
clo., $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 

**The style is bright, piquant, and graphic, 


and the plots are full of humor and originality.”’ 
— Boston Traveller. 


RUDDER GRANGERS ABROAD, anp 
OTHER STORIES. By Frank R. Stock- 
TON. 12mo, cicth, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 
**The Rudder Grangers are old friends whom 

it is a pleasure to meet, and Pomona’s adven- 

tures abroad go straight to every heart.’’—Phi- 
ladelphia Times. 


GALLEGHER, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
RICHARD HARDING Davis. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 

**The candor, humor, and freshness of these 
stories are very alluring. There isa finish that 
3 suggestive of the French masters,’’—Brooklyn 

mes, 


ZADOC PINE, aNDOTHERSTORIES. By 
H.C. BUNNER. 12mo,cloth,$1,00; paper, 50 ventss 


‘*The author is sound, healthy, and genial, He 
has knowledge of things and character, and great 
skill and good taste in narration.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


MRS. BURNETT’S EARLIER STO- 
RIES. First Series —Including * Theo,” 
** Miss Crespigny,”’ and ** Lindsay’s Luck.”’ 
Second Series—Including ** Pretty Polly Pember- 
ton,’’ and **Kathleen.’*’ Each, 50 cents, 


** Each of these narratives has a distinct spirit, 
and is told not only with true art but with deep 
pathos.’’—Boston Post. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


748-745 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


It isa popular resort for bealth, change, rest, 
or recreation all the year. Elevator, Electric 
Bellis, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun Parlor, and 
Promenade on the Roof; Croguet and Lawn 
Tennis ; Massage; Turkish, Russian, Roman, 
Electrothermal—all baths and all remedial appli- 
ances. 

Send for Illustrated circular. 


Carbolate of Tar Inhalant. 





Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Consumption, Asth- 
ma, cured at home. New and particu- 
lars free. Ad '. paper , 


DR. M. W. CASE, 


oie WAS Ae aan NS tes 
READ 


Mrs. CATHERWOOD’'S 


New SERIAL STORY 


G 
i 


THe Laby oF 


SRSA 


IN ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Fort St. JOHN 






FOR JULY 


> 


which contains also 
Underground Christian 
By Ropo.tFo LANCcIANI. 


The Old Rome and the New, 
By W. J. STmu_MAn. 


College Examinations, 
By Prof. N. S. SHALER. 


Plantation Life in Arkansas, 
By Octave TEANET. 
English Railway Fiction, 
By AaGneEs REPPLIER. 

With Mr. SrocxtTon’s Serial; 
The Finding of Miss Clemen- 
tone, by ExizaBeTH W. BE LLa- 
MY; Zhe Neutrality of Switzer- 
land, by W. D. McCrackan, 


‘\ 


Rome, 


and other Notable Articles. 

35 cents 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON, 


az East Seventeenth St,, New York. 
For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma 
nently and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 


furnish 


Covers for the Nation, 





in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder 
who will put in the numbers for a small charge. These 
have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, and are 
stamped in gold on back The Nation and the number 
of the volume. Price 60 cents each, postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to 
L., #. e., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 
issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number wanted. 


Address 








809 Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE NATION, Box 794,New York. 
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